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One  of  the  main  avenues  through  which  the  people  of  one  country- 
learn  about  those  of  other  countries  is  the  schools,  and  primarily  by  means 
of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  schools.  Recent  researches  in  the  field  of 
psychology  have  forcibly  called  attention  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
early  years  of  child  life  in  the  forming  of  mental  sets  or  attitudes  which 
contiue  to  function  and  influence  the  thinking  and  conduct  of  the  individu- 
al long  after  the  original  impressions  have  been  forgotten.  Chance  im- 
pressions— a  statement  by  a  teacher,  a  striking  illustration  in  a  book,  etc. — 
may  result  in  an  attitude  of  lasting  importance  as  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  and  the  school  experiences  of  children  may  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  later  reactions  toward  the  people  or  affairs  of  another  country. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  some  of  these  facts,  several  members  of 
the  Institute  residing  in  Hawaii,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  have 
collaborated  in  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  textbooks  of  several  of  the 
Pacific  countries  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  material  dealing  with  Pacific  nations  and  peoples. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  by  Doctor  Dean  to  under- 
take this  survey:  T.  M.  Livesay,  Chairman  (Prof,  of  Education  and 
Psychology,  University  of  Hawaii),  S.  C.  Lee  (Prof,  of  Chinese  Language 
and  History,  University  of  Hawaii),  and  T.  Karada  (Prof,  of  Japanese 
Language  and  History,  University  of  Hawaii).  During  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Harada  who  was  in  Japan  on  Sabbatical  leave  during  the  first  Semester 
of  the  academic  year  1926-27,  Dr.  K.  C.  Kondo,  acting  Professor  of  Japan- 
ese Language  and  History  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  was  appointed  to 
serve  in  his  (Dr.  Harada's)  place  until  his  return.  As  a  result  both  men 
have  contributed  to  this  report.  While  in  Japan  Dr.  Harada  rendered 
especially  valuable  service  in  securing  Japanese  textbooks  for  the  Study. 

In  general,  the  procedure  in  preparing  this  report  was  according  to 
the  following  outline,  deviating  here  and  there  as  necessary  because  of 
certain  differences  in  the  organization  and  content  of  the  textbooks  of 
the  different  countries: 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE  FOR  TEXTBOOK  STUDY 

I.  GENERAL  APPROACH. 

A.     QUANTITY.     Space  devoted  to  the  different  Pacific  Nations. 

1.  Amount  of  space  to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  tlic 
total  length  of  the  book. 

2.  Amount  of  space  devoted  to  wars  as  compared  with  economic  and 
social  changes. 

P>.     QUALITY.   (Passages  to  be  copied  and  passed  on  by  competent 
judges  whenever  possible). 

1.  Validity  of  the  material  in  the  l)ook. 

2.  Probable  effect  ui)On  pujiils  who  use  the  book. 

3.  Tendencies  toward  a  narrow  nationalism,  especially  in  the  his- 
tories. Tendency,  where  possible  to  determine,  to  distort  the 
truth  in  keeping  with  a  blind  patriotism.  Tiie  "My  Country 
right  (ir  wong"  style  of  history. 
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C.     POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS. 

If  the  material  devoted  to  different  countries  is  inadequate  and 
inaccurate,  or  wrong  in  quality,  what  is  to  be  done? 

II.     VA Ry ICULAR  TREATMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A.  MAPS 

Adequacy  and  accuracy. 

B.  PEOPLES.     (Accuracy  in  descriptive  treatment. 

Racial  Characteristics. 

Economic  status,  social  customs,  political  and  governmental  or- 
ganization, etc. 

Professor  Livesay,  Chairman,  had  general  supervision  over  the  pro- 
ject and  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  work  and  seeing  that  it  was 
accomplished.  Professor  Lee,  assisted  by  Dr.  Lum,  Instructor  in  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  a  senior  student,  'Sir.  Thorn,  was 
responsible  for  the  Chinese  division.  Dr.  Kondo,  as  mentioned  above, 
with  some  additional  help,  v»-as  responsible  for  one  Japanese  division,  Dr. 
Harada  for  the  other.  For  the  English  speaking  countries  (Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States),  Mr.  C.  T.  Leaf,  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  was  in  the  main  responsible.  ]\Ir. 
Leaf  worked  up  this  material  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Livesay. 

As  a  Vidiole  the  study  suffered  from  the  lack  of  time  for  a  really 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  books.  All  of  the  people  concerned  were  busy 
with  other  duties  and  were  unable  to  devote  as  much  time  to  the  project 
as  its  importance  merited.  The  authors  realize  only  to  well  that  the  report 
deserves  many  criticisms,  and  they  ask  that  it  be  considered  merely  as 
a  preliminary  survey  in  the  field  and  in  no  sense  as  a  finished  product. 
Certain  tendencies  are  clearly  discernible  as  characteristics  of  the  texts 
in  general,  but  much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  before  any  very  far 
reachirig  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

In  securing  the  books  for  analysis  every  effort  was  made  to  insure 
fair  representation  of  the  countries  concerned,  the  procedure  differing  as 
necessary  in  the  different  types  of  organization  encountered.  For  Australia 
letters  were  sent  to  the  Director  of  Education  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
asking  for  copies  of  the  History  and  Geography  textbooks  used  in  the 
schools  of  Victoria  and  New  South  AVales  respectively,  as  being  re- 
presentative of  Australia  in  general.  For  New  Zealand  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director  of  Edtication  for  New  Zealand  with  the  same  re- 
quest. In  the  case  of  Canada  letters  were  sent  to  the  proper  authorities 
at  Victoria  and  Ottawa.  With  the  single  exception  of  Ottawa,  the  replies 
were  prompt  and  apparently  every  effort  was  made  to  coopcrte  in  every 
way  possible  and  to  furnish  complete  sets  of  books.  For  Japan,  Dr.  Ha- 
rada, as  before  mentioned,  personally  secured  copies  of  generally  used 
texts  and  forwarded  them  to  Honolulu.  In  the  case  of  China,  Professor 
Lee  secured  copies  from  the  large  publishing  houses  of  the  newer  type  of 
textbooks.  For  the  LInited  Slates  local  sources  were  alile  to  supply  copies 
of  all  the  generally  used  histories  and  geographies. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Cauda,  where  only  British  Cohnnbia 
is  represented,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  books  examined  are  rc- 
prsentativc. 
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CHAPTER  I.       AUSTRALIA 


PART  I 
Histories 


Ten  histories  were  selected  from  the  supply  sent  from  New  South  Wales 
and  West  South  \\'ales,  includini^:  texts  used  by  classes  from  the  third  to 
the  tenth,  and  representing  six  authors  and  three  publishers. 

Many  of  the  books  lacked  an  index  and  had  a  very  brief  table  of  con- 
tents. The  books  were  skimmed  through  pa.cje  by  page  and  the  space  devoted 
to  the  desis;nated  countries  estimated. 

The  percentage  of  space  in  each  of  the  ten  histories  devoted  to  various 
countries  is  given  in  TABLE  I  (p.  2). 

The  books  fall  naturally  into  two  groups  of  five  books  each — the  history 
of  Australia  and  the  history  of  England.  In  the  first  group  no  country  has 
more  than  1%.  if  any.  of  the  space  of  each  book  with  the  exception  of  New 
Zealand  which  has  in  one  instance  as  much  as  165^.  In  the  second  group 
the  space  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  countries  closely 
associated  with  it.  The  maximum  percentage  of  space  in  any  one  book  is 
97.9%  for  Australia  and  the  non-Pacific  countries,  14%  for  Canada,  0.8% 
for  Central  America,  3-2%  for  China,  2.5%,  for  Japan,  3%  for  Mexico,  16% 
for  New  Zealand,  1.7%,  for  Russia,  3%  for  South  America,  and  12%  for 
the  I'nited  States. 


T.\BLE  I.     DISTRIBUTION   OF  SPACE  GIVEN   TO  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES 
IN  10  HISTORIES  USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTR.\L1A 
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TABLE  II  (p.  2)  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  space  in  ten  histo- 
[ries  used  in  the -schools  of  Australia  among  the  various  countries. 

Australia,  and  other  than  Pacific  countries,  receive  89%^,  New  Zealand 
'3.8%,  United  Slates  3.2%,,  Canada  1.4 %o,  Mexico  0.7%f,,  South  America 
,0.6%,  China  and  Russia  0.4%^  each,  Ja])an  0.3%,  and  Central  America  0.2%,. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  sj^ace  devoted  to  each  country  on  selected 
^tojiics  is  given  in  T/VI'LIC  HI  (p.  2). 
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Australia  has  had  a  peaceful  career  with  neighboring  countries.  The 
only  anti-foreign  movements  have  been  made  against  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese, the  former  receiving  the  more  extended  treatment.  The  international 
relations  include  chiefly  the  participation  in  the  World  War  with  the  allies 
and  Peace  Conferences.  The  general  mention  ranges  from  667c  to  100%, 
and  the  pictorical  space  from  0%  to  34%. 

The  distribution  of  the  space  of  a  book  depends  largely  upon  the  purpose 
of  the  author  and  the  scope  of  the  book.  A  few  words  from  the  prefaces, 
frontispages,  and  introductions  of  the  books,  and  the  main  topics  discussed 
may  reveal  the  aim  of  the  authors  and  the  spirit  of  the  books. 

TABLE  II.     PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  GIVEN  TO 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN  10  HISTORIES  USED  IN 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTRALIA 
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TABLE  III.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED 

TO  EACH  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  10  HISTORIES 

USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTRALIA 
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Angus  and  Robertson  in  the  "History  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand" 
write  "A  short  account  of  the  early  discovery  and  settlement"  (frontispage) 
and  roncerninc  the  countries  discuss  these  topics: 

Canada — Early  settlements. 

China— Touching  shores  of  China,  gold  diggers,  lalx)rers. 
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I  New  Zealand— Internal  wars  and  massacres,  peace,  staple  in- 

i         dustries.  dominion. 

•^  South  America— Skirting  the  shores,  slaves,  smugghng. 

i  United  States— Revolt  of  colonies,  convicts  no  longer  sent  to 

\  Virginia  plantations,  gold  in.  California. 

I  Bryant,  J.  in  his  "Great  Events  of  Australian  History"  gives  in  his  pre- 

*  face  "The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  young  readers  in  a  form  interestmg 

:  and  easy  to  follow,  a  clear  and  straight-forward  conception  of  how  the  settle- 

»  ment  of  1788  has  developed  and  e.xpanded  into  the  Australia  of  today."     Six 

^countries  receive  brief  mention: 

{  Canada — Settlements,  St.  Lawrence  country. 

-,  China— Poll  tax,  limitefl  number  of  immigrants  from  one  ship, 

I  anti-Chinese  riots. 

I  Japan — Exclusion. 

}  New  Zealand— Discovery,  steps  toward   federation,  under  N. 

I  S.  W.  governor,  separated  from  N.  S.  W". 

i  South  America— Skirting  shores  in  search  of  Australia. 

\  United  States — Independence  and  results. 


'  Jose.  A.  W.  in  the  "'History  of  Australia"  says  that  "the  life  of  the 

'  Australian  States  is  a  simple  life,  however  detached  some  of  the  episodes 
may  seem  to  be"  (preface).     Six  countries  are  discussed  in  his  book: 
China— Chinese  imported  to  work,  diggers  and  gamblers,  riots, 
'  government  intervention,  measures  to  limit  numbers. 

Japan — Fear  of  Japan,  Conference  of  powers. 
New  Zealand— Discovery,  scramble  for  land,  troublous  times, 
Britain  intervenes,  new  constitution,  peace  and  progress. 
Russia — Mention  of  war  with  Germany. 
South  America — Smugglers. 

United  States — Privileges  in  Samoa,  American  revolution  help- 
ed Australia,  war  over  Venezuela,  conference  of  powers. 

:  Spaull,  G.  T.  on  the  frontispage  of  his  "New  Syllabus  Australian  His- 

i  tory"  states  the  "growth    of    Australian   industries."      Four   countries   are 
.  referred  to  in  his  discussion : 

t  Canada — Wheat. 

:  Russia — Wheat. 

i  South  America— Physical  conditions,  whales  along  Brazil  and 

'  Peru. 

United  States— Wheat,  gold,  machinery  and  workmen. 

Watts.  E.  J.  M.  in  the  preface  to  "Stories   from  Australian  History" 

i  states  that  his  aim  is  to  give  "A  series  of  historical  stories  sufficiently  inter- 

r  esting  to  be  read  ....  to  imbibe  the  youth  of  Australia  with  a  feeling  of 

admiration  and  gratitude  toward  the  pioneers  of  the  past  ....  and  to  pre- 

:  serve  throughout  the  sense  of  Australian  unity."     He  makes  references  to 

j^.seven  countries: 

V  Canada— British  Empire,  Seven  Years'  War. 
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China— Chinebe  in  Australia,  exclusion  brought  about. 
Mexico— Conquest,  coast,  divisions. 
New  Zealand— Discovery,  history,  Captain  Cook. 
Russia — Sheep  Industry.  | 

South  America— Discovery,  murders  and  smuggling,  trade  ; 

United  States— Discovery,  13  colonies  lost  to  Empire,  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  war  of  independence,  negro,  convicts  m  America, 
Civil  War. 

In   the   preface  of   "The  Beginner's   History   of   England"   Miller 
writes-"At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  in  the  teaching  of  history  one 
must  not  be  too  narrowly  insular,  for  English  history  ,s  shaped  ^n^  n.oulded  |, 
tp  a  very  large  extent  by  the  affairs  of  Europe."     He  treats  all  the  Pacific  »- 
countries. 

Canada— Discovery,    New    Foundland,    English    supremacy, 

war  growth. 

Central  America— Mention  of  coast. 

China— Failure    to   reach    China,    Germans    in   China,   last    in 

Worid  War. 

Japan— Russo-Japanese  War,  possessions. 
Mexico— Discover)',  gold. 

New  Zealand— Flourishing  dominion,  Worid  War. 
Russia— Ill-will  toward  England  and  war,  coalition  with  Aus- 
tria, Napoleon,  captures  territory  of  Turks,  Crimean  War,  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement,  war  with  Germany,  chaos. 
South  America — Discovery,  gold,  trade. 

United  States— Discovery,  colonies  provoked  and  grievous,  war 

and  loss  of  colonies  to  Britain,  World  War.  .'  I 

Spaull    G   T   has  written  a  "New  Syllabus  English  History"  series  for  !_  | 

the  Third, 'Fourth,   Fifth  and   Sixth  Gasses.     These  statements  are  taken  || 

from  the  prefaces  of  the  first  three  and  the  introduction  of  the  last,  respect-  .  j 

'^^^'        "The  Third  Class  History  contains  in   all,   forty   stories   of  f^ 

noted  men  and  women  of  many  lands." 

"The  first  portion  deals  with  general  English  history,  the  sec- 
ond with  the  achievements  of  great  men  on  many  lands,  who  have 
been  chosen  because  of  their  high  moral  worth." 

"In  addition  to  English  History,  sections  have  been  added  in 

civics  and  morals."  .        r        »  i-  -.   j 

"It  is  a  work  written  by  an  .Australian  for  Australia,  suited 

to  our  conditions."  ,  •     ,,         .     ,- 

The  summar>'  of  the  main  topics  and  characters-discussed  in  these  text. 

follows : 

Canada— England  and  France  fight  for  Canada,  England  wins. 

John  Wolf,  Champlain.  t>  ,u        t^- 

Central  America— Discover)-,  Spanish  settlers,  Balboa,  P.zarro. 
China— Use  of  compass,  Confucius,  teachers  sent  to  Japan. 
Japan— Backward,  desire  to  expand,  Prince  Shotoku,  depend- 
ence upon  China  for  teachers. 


Mexico — W'enlth,  Spanish  settlements,  Balboa,  ^[ontezuma, 
Cortc5,  Drake. 

Ne-.v  Zea!and — ^[e^ti(3n  of  Captain  Scott's  landing,  products, 
wenith,  self  government,  franchise. 
•  Russia — Kosciusko,  war  with  Germany,  France  aids  Russia. 

South  America — Conquest  of  Peru,  products,  wealth,  Spanish 
settlements,  Pizarro,  Raleigh,  Drake,  ^^ageIlan. 

United  States — -Discovery,  stubborn  and  rebellious  colonies  at 
war  with  England,  Columbus,  John  Smith,  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Helen  Keller,  Garfield,  Damien,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Morse,  Edison, 
Bell,  civil  war. 

From  the  small  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  countries  bordering  on 
ih:;  Pacific  and  the  facts  discussed  concerning  them  one  would  decide  that 
the  pupils  are  not  informed  adequately  enough  concerning  the  countries. 

An  e.xample  of  the  brief  and  inadequate  treatment  of  the  countries  is 
made  of  China.  The  chief  anti-foreign  movement  was  made  against  her  and 
the  brevity  and  lack  of  thoroujjhness  in  the  presentation  will  be  noted. 

Four  histories  of  Australia  and  three  histories  of  England  mention 
China.    The  latter  group  gives  nothing  about  the  e-xclusion. 

In  the  "History  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand"  by  Angus  and  Robert- 
son mere  facts  are  given  concerning  Matra's  scheme  to  bring  in  Chinese 
and  Kanakas  to  do  the  rough  work,  the  coming  of  thousands  of  Chinese  to 
ti.e  gold  fields  as  diggers,  and  the  disfavor  aroused  among  the  settlers. 
"Nearly  all  the  labor  is  carried  on  by  Chinese,  and  altogether  the  territory 
is  not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
m'jnwealth"  (p.  74).    No  reasons  are  given  for  the  disfavor. 

Bryant,  in  his  "Great  Events  of  Australian  Histor}-."  writes  "One  of 
the  nrst  acts  passed  under  the  new  constitution  in  \'ict.oria  placed  a  poll  tax 
ui5<in  Chinese  landing  in  the  colony,  and  limited  the  number  of  Chinese  land- 
ed from  any  one  ship.  Similar  legislation  followed  in  the  other  colonies  later"' 
(p.  95).  In  discussing  the  "White  Australia"  policy,  reasons  are  given  for 
tlie  movement :  "...  as  the  political  and  social  institutions  which  Euro- 
peans have  devised  for  their  own  use  are  neither  welcomed  nor  properly 
understood  by  Asiatics  and  African  races,  the  mixture  of  populations  would 
be  harmful  to  Australia  ....  The  phrase  is  puzzling  to  some  people,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  colour  of  skin  as  one  of  the  alien  ideas  that 
might  be  introduced  into  the  country"  (p.  131-132).  Bare  mention  is  made 
in  the  chronological  table:  "1861.  Anti-Chinese  riots  at  Lambling  Flat" 
(p.  168). 

In  the  "Stories  from  Australian  History,"  Watts  states:  "Gradually 
the  opinion  spread  all  over  the  continent  that  we  should  have  a  'White  Aus- 
tralia' and  that  very  great  difficulty  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  any 
Kanaka,  Chinese,  or  Hindu  who  wished  to  settle  in  Australia.  The  fear 
that  cheap  labour  might  reduce  the  wages  of  the  white  working  man  has 
hesn  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  the  passing  of  laws  by  the  different 
states  for  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  aliens"  (p.  205). 

In  his  "History  of  Australia,"  Jose  writes  that  Chinese  were  brought 
into  New  South  Wales  to  do  the  hard  work,  and  at  one  time  the  squatters 
imported  eighty  Chinese — "  a  fine  lot  of  young,  able-bodied  men  of  willing 
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and  tractable  dispositions,  who,  however,  seem  to  have  been  only  useful  as  | 
navvies,  and  to  liave  failed  altogether  as  shepherds"  (p.  244).  Lalcr  there.! 
was  an  attempt  to  use  force  to  expel  the  Chinese  from  the  diggings,  and  the:  * 
first  intercolonial  conference  was  called  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  question^; 

At  Lambling  Flat  (referred  to  also  by  Bryant),  " there  was  a  settle- 5 

ment  of  Chinese  on  a  verj'  rich  gold  field  who  lived  partly  by  digging,  buV^ 
largely  by  keeping  gambling  shops  at  which  white  miners  lost  their  earnings^i 
Great  distress  ensued,  and  presently  there  were  riots.     The  white;  diggers! 
held     meethjgs     at     which    they     passed     resolutions     that     the     Chinesei 
must-go""  (p.    165).     The   growing   objection    to   the    Chinese   is   givcnt 
further  attention:   "Australia  ....  was  a  white  man's  country  and  shouldS 
not  be  overrun  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  Kanakas  and  Malays.     Th.cri 
itnmediate  danger  was  perhaps  exaggerated — out  of  400,000  inhabitants  ofi 
Queensland  only  9,000  were  Kanakas  and  about  as  many  Chinese.     But^ 
for  politicians  it  was  not  so  much  the  mixture  of  races  as  the  lowering  of  I 
wages  that  might  be  prevented"  (p.  ISO)  ;  and  "Wherefore  the  politicians^ 
of  the  temperate  Australia  looked  doubtfully  on  the  Northern  Territory,  no* 
less  than  on  Northern  Queensland,  as  offering  too  easy  a  channel  for  the? 
inflow  of  alien  reaces"  (p.  187);   "In  1S81  it  was  £c\>nd  necessary'  for  theJ 
representatives   from  the  eastern  colonies  to  meet  in   SydiiCy  and  d-r-i'sf.- 
mcasures  for  lessening  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants"  (p.  201);  and; 
"It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  'White  Australia'  policy,  which  originated" 
as  a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  Chinese  on  the  gold-fields,  and  developed 
into  a  prptest  against  the  importation  of  cheap  labour,  became  in  the  end 
a  determination  to  keep  out  of  the  Commonwealth  all   immigrants  whose 
racial  traditions  and  ideals  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  Australia.    .  .  .  and 
that  no  one  whose  traditions  and  ideals  differ  from  Australian  traditions  and 
ideals  (i.e.  those  of  western  Europe)  shall  be  given  a  chance  of  influencing 
them"  (p.  207). 

In  some  instances  the  reasons  are  given  for  the  movements  that  have 
been  made  against  the  Chinese,  but  the}'  seem  to  be  from  a  purely  national- 
istic motive. 

Three  references  are  cited — one  concerning  an  ancient  ideal  of  good 
government  and  two  concerning  the  impressions  of  the  World  War. 

1.  "Confucius  was  once  asked  what  was  meant  by  good  gov- 
ernment. He  replied:  'Good  government  consists  in  providing 
enough  food  to  eat,  in  keeping  enough  soldiers  to  guard  the  State, 
and  in  winning  the  love  of  the  people.'  "  And  if  one  must  be  given 
up:   "  'Give  up  the  soldiers.'  "    And  if  another  must  be  sacrificed, 

"  'I-et  it  be  food.    From  the  beginning  men  have  always  had  to  die;        ■ 
but  without  the  love  of  the  people  no  government  can  stand  at  all.'  " 

2.  "From  almost  every  experience  in  life  we  learn  a  lesson; 

if  the  Great  War  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  it  is  better  for       ; 
nations  to  settle  their  disputes  in  the  spirit  of   friendship,  than  to 
plunge  into  a  conflict  which  lets  loose  the  worst  forces  of  human 
nature,  and  brings  men  to  the  level  of  the  savage." 

3.  "It  was  such  a  conflict  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen, 
and  we  hope  may  never  see  again." 
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PART  II 
Geographies 

The  nine  geographies,  selected  from  those  in  use  in  the  scliools  of 
Aiistraha,  represent  four  authors  and  four  publishers.  They  are  used  in 
the  intermediate,  junior,  and  senior  divisions  of  tlie  schools. 

The  apportionment  of  space  among  the  countries  in  each  book  i.s  given 
in^T^VBLE'IV. 

The  data  in  TABLE  XIV  shows  a  great  variadon  in  the  percentages 
of  space  in  the  texts:  Australia  5%  to  91%,  Canada  0%  to  6%,  Central 
America  0%  to  1%,  China  0%  to  2%,  Japan  0%  to  1%,  Mexico  0%  to 
1%,  New  Zealand  0%,  to  10%,  Russia  0%  to  37o,  South  America  0%  to 
7%,  the  United  States  0%  to  127o,  and  the  non-Pacific  countries  6%  to 
51%. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  space  is  shown  in  TABLE  V. 

Australia  is  given  51%,  Canada  2.3%,  Central  America  0.5%,  China 
0.9%,  Japan  0.7%,  Mexico  0.5%,  New  Zealand  0.5%,  Russia  1.5%o,  South 
America  1.8%,  the  United  States  4.3%o,  and  the  non-Pacific  countries  36%o. 

The  total  space  devoted  to  each  country  in  the  nine  geographies  is 
distributed  among  the  selected  topics  as  is  shown  in  TABLE  VI. 

TABLE  IV.  TOTAL  PERCENTAGES  OF  SPACE  GIVEN  TO 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN  9  GEOGRAPHIES  USED  IN 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTRALIA 
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M— Mention  of  less  than  0.1%'  has  been  made. 


T\ri  F  V      I'EKCEXTAGE  OF  TOTAL  SP.VCE  GIVEN'  TO 

v\klOL'S  COUNTRIES  IX  9  GEOGIL-XPHIES  USED 

I\  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTR.\LIA 


A'J^traiia    

CiP.nla    

Caitral  America 
China    


.51 


0. 

_ 0. 

J:ip.in    0. 

>[cxico    0. 

New  Zealand  1 0. 

Russia  1- 

South  America  1. 

Uniicd   States   _ 4. 

Non- Pacific  Countries  36 


3% 
5% 
97o 
.7% 
.5% 
.5% 
.5% 
.8% 
.3% 
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TASLE  VI.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED 

TO  EACH  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  9  GEOGR,\PHIES 

USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTR,ALIA 


Physical 

Economical 

Country 

Map 

Picture 

and 

and 

Other 

Space 

Space 

Climatic 

Industrial 
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Canada 

25 

9 

23 

30 

13 

Central  America 

14 

30 

43 

13 

China 

15 

0 

33 

34 

13 

Japan 

11 

4 

40 

34 

11 

Mexico 

IS 

31 

32 

19 

Ne-.v  Zealand 

25 

10 

33 

07 

10 

R-^.sia 

11 

D 

31 

40 

13 

Soutli  America 

27 

2 

40 

-?-> 

9 

United  States 

18 

2 

28 

40 

12 

The  main  topics  discussed  concerning:  the  Pacinc  countries  are  listed 
by  countries. 


The  percentage  of  map  space  is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  picture 
space:  the  percentage  of  the  two  pictorial  sections  ranges  from  14%  to 
3S';'c.  Of  the  verbal  portions  the  physical  and  climatic,  and  the  economical 
and  industrial  are  almost  equal,  and  the  treatment  of  the  topics  grouped 
as  "other  mention"  receives  a  much  smaller  percentage. 

The  aims  of  the  authors  and  the  region  or  regions  they  include  in  their 
subject  matter  affects  the  distribution  of  the  space  in  the  te.xts. 

Books  1  and  2  form  a  series.  Book  1  is  the  "Geography  of  Australia." 
Book  2  is  the  "Geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  .\merica."  Both 
are  lacking  in  map  and  picture  space.  Book  3  is  "The  Junior  Geography 
Textbook"  of  which  the  author  states  "Naturally  the  British  Empire  of 
which  we  form  a  part  is  described  more  fully  than  foreign  countries, .  .  .  .  " 
(preface).  Book  4,  by  the  same  author,  is  "The  Intermediate  Geography 
Textiiook"  in  which  he  means  to  "emphasize  chiefly  those  facts  that  influ- 


ence  man  and  his  environment.  The  present  tendency  is  to  humanize  geo-; 
grpphy"  (preface).  Both  books  are  superior  to  the  others  in  the  amount" 
and  kind  of  map  and  picture  space.  Books  5,  6,  and  7  form  a  series  of: 
syllabus  geographies  in  which  "Stress  is  laid,  and  rightly  so,  on  a  fuller! 
study  of  local  geography.  This  is  the  foundation  of  geographical  study.' 
Book  8  is  a  study  of  "The  World  and  Australia"  and  Book  9  is  a  "Senior, 
Geography  of  the  World." 

1.     Ivloody,  C.     Philips'  Xe'.v  Syllabus  Geography  for  third  classes, 
Preface. 

CANADA 

Book   1.     None. 

Book  2,     Position,  size,  population,  products,  industries,  tov.-ns. 

Book  3.  Agriculture,  cities,  climate,  communication,  drainage,  fisher- 
ies, government,  minerals,  pastoral  industry,  population,  veg- 
etation. 

Book  4.     Exports,  imports,  Indians,  build. 

Book  5.     Climate. 

Book  6.     None. 

Book  7.     None. 

Book  8.     Boundary,  province  (separately). 

Book  9.  Forest  belt,  New  France,  cities,  provinces,  routes,  wheat- 
belt,  maize-belt,  natural  di\"isions. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Book  1.     None. 


Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 
Book  9. 

CHINA 

Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 


Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 

Book  8. 
Book  9. 


Divisions,  population,  products. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Discovery. 

Divisions,  climate,  products,  size. 

Physical   features,   routes,  climate,  vegetation,  occupations, 

civilization. 


None. 

Divisions,  surface,  industries,  products,  exports,  towns. 
Build,  exports,  imports,  people. 

Build,  cities,  climate,  commerce,  communication,  drainage, 
fisheries,  government,  manufacturing,  minerals,  pastoral  in- 
dustry, political  divisions,  population,  vegetation. 
People. 
None. 

Climate,  products,  people,  tou-ns,  farmers,  tea,  occupations. 
early  civilization. 

Climate,  size,  products.  North  and  South  Oiina. 
North,  Middle,  and  South  China,  climate,  resources,  profl- 
ucts. 
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JAPAN'. 


Book  1. 
Book  2. 

Book  3. 
Book  4. 


Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 

Book  S. 
Book  9. 

MEXICO 


Xone. 

Size,    divisions,    earttiquakes,    volcanoes,    streams,    exports, 

towns. 

Build,  exports,  imports,  people. 

Build,  cities,   climate,   commerce,  communication,   fisheries, 

government,    manufacturing-,    minerals,    pastoral    industry, 

population,  vegetation. 

Xone. 

None. 

Compared    with    Great    Britain,    surface,    rice,    tea,    fruits, 

cherry  trees,  divers  for  pearls,  people,  trade,  commerce. 

Size,  products,  cities. 

Configuration,  cliniate,  products,  centers  of  population. 


Book  1.  Xone. 

Book  2.  Republic,  size,  population,  position,  products. 

Book  3.  Xone. 

Book  4.  Xone. 

Book  5.  X'one. 

Book  6.  X'one. 

Book  7.  Gold,  attempt  to  expell  whites. 

Book  8.  Position,  divisions,  minerals,  towns,  routes. 

Book  9.  Extent,  surface,  resources,  communication,  people,  republic. 

XEW  ZEALAXD 


Book  1. 

Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 


Book  5. 

Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 
Book  9. 


Dominion,  position,  size,  surface,  coast,  towns,  population, 
products,  exports. 
Xone. 

Build,  exports,  imports,  people. 

Build,  cities,  climate,  commerce,  communication,  drainage, 
fisheries,  government,  minerals,  pastoral  industry,  popula- 
tion, vegetation. 

Physical  features,  towns,  Maori,  geysers,  mud  springs,  arti- 
sian  wells,  cHmate,  whales. 
Maori,  people,  hot  springs,  physical  features. 
Discovery,  products, 
Xone. 
Configuration,  climate,  products,  history. 


RUSSIA 


Book  1.     X'one. 

Book  2.     Size,  surface,  products,  exports,  towns. 

Book  3.     Xone. 

Book  4.  Build,  cities,  climate,  communication,  drainage,  fisheries, 
government,  minerals,  pastoral  industry,  population,  vege- 
tation. 

Book  5.     Xone. 
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Book  6.     None. 
Book  7.     Wheat  production. 

Book  8.     Extent,  divisions,  climate,  producls,  industries. 
Book  9.     Configuration,  climate,  producls,  natural  divisions,  routes, 
expansion. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


Book  1. 
Book-2^' 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 


Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  8. 


Book  9. 


None. 

Size,  surface,  rivers,  lakes,  states,  products,  industries. 
Build,  Indians. 

Build,  cities,  climate,  commerce,  communication,  drainage, 
fisheries,  government,  minerals,  pastoral  industry,  popula- 
tion, vegetation. 

Mines,  monkeys,  climate,  forests. 
Discovery,  gold,  cities,  people. 

Position,  physical  features,  natural  divisions,  climate,  prod- 
ucts, vegetation,  animals,  occupations,  races,  political  dfvi- 
sions,  States. 

Natural  regions,  divisions,  historical  summary,  rivers, 
forests,  future. 


UNITED  STATES 


Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3, 
Book  4. 


Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 

Book  9. 


None. 

Position,  size,  population,  exports,  towns. 
Build,  exports,  imports,  Indians. 

Build,  cities,  climate,  commerce,  communication,  drainage, 
fisheries,  government,  minerals,  pastoral  industries,  population, 
vegetation. 

Slaves,  people  of  Alaska,  weather,  climate. 
Discovery,  people,  products. 
Commerce. 

Position,  mountains,  natural  divisions,  products,  towns,  in- 
dustries. 

Configuration,  natural  divisions,  cities,  climate,  wheat, 
maize,  cotton  belts,  grazing  lands. 


No  one  book  treats  all  the  countries.  Even  the  impression  of  any 
country  from  the  topics  discussed  in  all  the  books  is  limited  chiefly  to 
physical  features,  climate,  products,  industries,  and  population.  The  peo- 
ple, their  customs,  religion,  government,  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  relationships  with  other  peoples  are  omitted  from  the  texts. 
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CHAPTER  11.       CANADA 


PART  I        Histories 


Five-  histories  from  British  Colunibia,  representing-  four  authors  and 
l*>-,t:r  puMibhors,  were  availal)le  for  this  study.  They  were  texts  for  either 
the  >r:i:hth  or  hiijh  school  g^rades. 

TABLE  VTI  (p.  25)  shows  the  percentage  of  space  devoted  to  various 
cou!i{r;c3  in  the  five  Canach'an  histories. 

The  histories  are  of  two  kinds,  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  history 
of  r.nj^bnd  and  the  World.  The  histories  of  each  group  almost  parallel 
e-ich  other  in  their  distribution  of  space  among  the  countries  named  (giving 
to  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  space).  Of  the  fonner  kind  Book  2  gives  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
space  to  the  United  States  and  a  correspondingly  lower  percentage  to 
Cin.ida  than  does  Book  5. 

In  T.\BLE  Vni  (p.  26)  the  distribution  of  the  total  space  in  the 
five  histories  is  seen. 

Less  than  11%  of  the  total  space  of  the  histories  of  Canada  is  devoted 
to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  has  7.2%, 
Russia  1.9%,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  0.4%  each. 
Centra!  and  South  America  and  Mexico  0.2%. 

TABLE  IX  (p.  27)  gives  the  apportionment  of  the  space  devoted  to 
cacli  country  on  selected  topics. 

50%  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  United  States  is  used  in  discussing 
wars  with  Canada.  There  are  no  anti-foreign  movements  against  any  of 
the^e  countries.  In  the  other  columns  the  percentages  for  China,  and  Cen- 
tra! America  and  Mexico,  seem  disproportionate,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
limited  amount  of  space  and  the  nature  of  tlie  treatment  of  the  countries. 
The  extra  maps  of  the  texts  were  not  included  in  the  estimations,  merely 
the  ones  on  the  numbered  pages  of  the  texts. 

TABLE  VII.    DISTRIBUTION'  OF  SPACE  GIVEX  TO  VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES  IX  5  HISTORIES  USED  IX  THE  SCHOOLS 

OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 


Books 


1 


Australia  and 

% 

fo 

% 

f-^, 

% 

X'ew  Zealand 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

o.s 

0.1 

Canada  and 

t             non-Pacific 

«            Countries 

94.7:^: 

76 

92.6 

94r 

87.1 

;        China 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

Japan 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

Centra!  America 

and  Mexico 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

.         Rusaia 

0.9 

0..^ 

4 

1.2 

0.2 

\        South  America 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1        United  States 

3 

23 

1.5 

3.5 

12.1 

# — A  very  small  percentage  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  Canada. 
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TABLE  VIIT.     PERCEN  TAGE  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  GI\TiN  TO 

VARIOUS  COUxNTRIES  IN  5  HISTORIES  USED 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CANADA 


m 


53 

i;  '- 


^'  'I 


Australia  and  New  Zealand  0.4% 

Canada  and  non-Pacific  Countries  _ 89.5% 

Central  and  South  America  and  Mexico  _ 0.2% 

China  _ _....• __ 0.4% 

Japan  >.....„-... _ 0.49'r 

Russia*.' _ l.i'% 

United  States _ _ _ 72% 


TABLE  IX.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED 

TO  EACH  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  5  HISTORIES 

USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBLA,  CANADA 

Anti- 
War         foreign    International  General     Pictorical 
Relations  Movements    Relalioiis     Mention         Space 


Australia  and 
.New  Zealand 

China 

Japan 

Central  and  South 
America 
£nd  Mexico 

Russia 

United  States 


% 


% 


50 


% 

13 

2 

19 


24 
19 
23 


7o 

84 

98 
81 


43 
81 
25 


33 

"i 


The  aims  of  two  authors  were  given : 

"The  author  cherishes  the  hope  that  this  little  volume  will 
make  clear  and  interesting  the  story  of  Canada"  (*1). 

"My  aim  has  been  to  select  topics  that  make  the  past  live 
again  and  that  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  story  and    - 
prepare  best  for  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  modem 
life"  (*2). 

What  facts  are  treated  in  the  texts  when  the  authors  write  about  these 
countries? 
Book  1. 

Australia    and    New    Zealand — Australia    settled    by    criminals,    the 
Commonwealth  and  Dominion. 

China — ^Trade  routes  desired  and  sought,  war  with  England. 

Japan — Russo-Japanese  War,  World  War. 

Russia — Coalition  with  Austria,  Hague  Conference,  Russo-Japanese 
War,  Crimean  War,  defends  Serbia,  War  with  Gennany. 

•1.    Wrong,  G.  M.— History  of  Canada,  Preface. 
♦2.    West,  W.  M.— World  Progress,  p.  IV. 
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South  AiTierica — Mention  of  Coast,  English  there. 

Unite-.!  St.ites — •\V'ar  of  1812,  revolution,  civil  war,  World  War. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand — Cable  laid,  World  War. 
China — Trade. 

Central  .America  and  Me.xico — Plundered  by  Spanish. 
Rujiia — World  War. 
South  .America — Plundered  by  Spanish. 

Unitctl  States — Independence,  invasion  of  Canada  and  faikire.  War  of 
1S12,  boundary  disputes,  reciprocity  treaty,  World  War. 


ook  3. 


■:'   Australia  and   New  Zealand^English   Colony,   Federal   union,   labor 
le^'slation,  World  War. 

China — Land  and  people,  reasons  for  stagnant  civilization,  early  Euro- 
? ..  pean  trade,  opium   war,    forced   to   open   ports,    loses   provinces, 

Boxer   Uprising,   Open    Door,    Republic,    Russian   and    Japanese 
gains,  Washington  Conference,  chaos. 

Japan — Rumors  of  Japan.  Japan  westernized,  expansion,  war  with 
China,  war  with  Russia,  seized  Shangtung,  World  War,  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  League  of  Nations. 

Me.xico — Blunders  of  Napoleon  III  in  ^Ie.xico. 

Russia — Early  times,  conquest,  Greek  Christianity,  freedom  won,  ex- 
pansion, defeated  Napoleon,- Holy  Alliance,  failure  of  emancioa- 
tion  of  serfs,  Nihilists,  Jev.s  persecuted,  industrial  revolution  in 
Siberia,  World  AVar,  revolution  of  1917,  Excluded  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  Bohhevists. 

South  ^America — Arbitration  in  Chile  and  Argentina,  progress  and 
trade,  industries,  trade  and  products  of  Brazil,  trade  with  Eng- 
land. 

United  States — Discovery,  European  colonies  and  wars,  revolution, 
world  power,  "Open  Door"  with  China,  World  War,  attempted 
neutrality,  not  in  League  of  Nations,  Wa.shington  Conference. 

ook  4. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand — Discovery,  convict  settlements.  Common- 
wealth and  Dominion,  World  War. 

China — ^Hope  of  trade  route,  lost   Hongkong  to  British,  Opium 
War. 

Japan — Flope  of  trade  routes,  defeated  Russia,  allied  v.ith   British. 
Central  America  and  Me.xico — Discovery. 

Russia — Dispute  with   France.  Crimean   War,  Russo-Japanese  iWar, 
1  Holy  Alliance,  protected  Serbia,  World  War,  revolution,  trade. 

*  IS 
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South  America — Trade.    Slaves;  cruelty  of  Er-^lish  to  Spanish. 

United  States — Discovery,  settlements,  Seven  Years'  War,  revolution. 
civil  war,  cable  laid,  not  member  of  League. 

Book  5. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand — Criminal  colonies.  World  War. 

China — Visits  of  Polo,  hope  of  routes,  trade,  China  with  allies,  labor- 
ers in  Canada.. 

Japan — Rcyites  desired,  visits  of  Polo,  trade,  with  allies  in  World  War. 

Mexico— AV'ar  with  U.  S.,  spoils  taken  by  French. 

Russia — ^Wealth,  trade,  reach  Alaska,  Sale  of  Alaslca,  with  French, 
against  the  Germans,  collapse  of  Russia. 

South  America — Gold  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  slave  trade.  West  India 
Company. 

Uriited  States — Discovery,  revolution,  invasion  of  Canada,  civil  war, 
acquired  Louisiana,  Mexican  War,  increased  tariff.  World  War, 
Reciprocity  Treaty. 

The  pupils'  knowledge  of  the.  countries  obtained  from  any  one  book 
is  meager  and  fragmentary  and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  other  books. 
From  the  lists  of  main  topics  the  panoramic  view  of  the  countries  is  limit- 
ed and  from  the  list  of  topics  receiving  the  most  genei-al  mention  a  still 
more  limited  view  is  realized. 

Australia  (settled  by  convicts  from  England)  and  New  Zealand  have 
grown  and  united  tlieir  parts  into  a  Commonv/ealth  and  Dominion,  and 
performed  valiant  service  in  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

China,  with  her  early  civilization  and  trade,  was  the  incentive  to  explo- 
ration.    She  provoked  England  to  the  opium  war. 

Japan  was  also  the  goal  of  the  early  sea-faring  life.  She  defeated 
Russia. 

Russia  is  given  credit  for  much  warfare — the  Japanese,  Crimean,  the 
World  Wars,  and  revolutions,  and  with  giving  aid  to  Serbia. 

South  America  is  spoken  of  more  frequently  on  account  of  her  prod- 
ucts, trade,  and  slave  trade. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  warring  career — the  War  of  1812,  .the 
Revolution,  the  Civil,  and  World  Wars,  and  invasions  of  Canada — negoti- 
ated a  reciprocity  treaty  that  failed,  and  is  now  not  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

A  questionable  reference  concerning  China  in  her  scornful  attitude 
toward  other  nations  and  a  contrasting  statement  by  another  author  are 
cited: 

"At  the  same  time  war  broke  out  in  China.  That  great  Em- 
pire was  coming  into  touch  with  the  West.  Its  rulers  wished  to 
be  left  alone.  For  centuries  China  had  led  the  East ;  even  Japan 
had  been  content  to  sit  at  her  feet.  The  Chinese  thought  that 
other  peoples  were  '"barbarians" ;  all  the  world,  they  declared,  owed 
submission  to  their  emperor.  They  would  not  believe  that  the 
ruler  of  Britain  was  anything  more  than  an  obscure  vassal  whose 
subjects  came  to  offer  tribute.    Naturally,  the  British,  masters  of 
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India,  met  scorn,  and  frequently  quarrels  followed.  Palmerston, 
foreign  secretary  in  1S40,  was  bitterly  denounced  in  England  be- 
cause among  the  traders  whom  he  protected  were  those  dealing 
,  in  opium — a  noxious  drug  which  the  Chinese  wished  to  exclude 
from  China.  At  last  Britain  made  war  on  China,  defeated  her 
"  (*3). 

i  "The    English   government    then   entered   upon   the   "Opium 

War,"  and  it  was  supported  (it  is  instructive  to  note)  by  English 
public  opinion,  which  apparently  supposed  that  Great  Britain  was 

j     merely   breaking    through    barbarous    trade    restrictions — as    the 

'■      United  States  was  soon  to  do  in  Japan"  (*4). 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  steps  taken  to  secure  the  peaceful  rela- 
onship  of  nations : 

"The  League  of  Nations  was  formed  to  promote  the  spirit 
'      of  brotherhood,  to  enforce  just   dealings,   and   to   prevent   wars 
among  its  members"  (*5). 

"In  the  hope  of  preventing  future  wars,  a  league  of  nations 
was  formed  by  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-eight  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers"  (6). 

11 

•j.     Wrong,  G.  W. — High  School  History  of  England,  p.  ;2o. 

•4.    West,  \V.  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  613-4. 

t     *5.    Gammell,  I.— History  of  Canada,  p.  273. 

'.     *6.     ".\uthcrized"   History  of  England,  p.  326. 
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PART  II 
Geographies 

Only  one  geography  and  its  accompanying  atlas  from  Canada  were 
available  for  this  study.  They  are  in  use  in  the  schools  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  province  that  borders  on  the  Pacific.  Figure  I  (p.  35)  shows  how 
the  total  space  has  been  divided  among  the  countries. 

_  A.  very  small  percentage  of  space  is  devoted  to  China,  Japan,  Mexico, 
andCcntral  America,  and  Russia;  a  small  percentage  to  .South.  America, 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  a  larger  perecentage  to  the  United  .States, 
and  more  than  fifty  percent  to  Canada.  The  slight  treatment  of  Caitral 
America  and  New  Zealand  caused  them  to  be  grouped  with  Mexico  and 
Australia  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  space  devoted  to  each  country  bordenng- 
on  the  Pacific  is  shown  in  TABLE  X  (p.  36). 

A  generous  amount  of  space  has  been  given  to  maps  and  pictures,  and 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  other  topics  varies  somewhat,  yet  the 
economic  and  industrial  topic  receives  consistently  the  largest  amount  of 
space. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  the  text  may  help  to  cxplani  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  the  material. 

TABLE  X.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED 

TO  EACtI  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  1  GEOGRAPHY 

AJ^D  ATLAS  USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CANADA 


"The  Canadian  schools  have  been  too  long  tied  down  to 
United  States  textbooks 'in  geography,  either  adapted  or  made 
over.  Every  paragraph  of  a  good  textbook  in  geography  is  per- 
meated with  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  To  adapt  or  make  over  a  book  for  another  country- 
quenches  its  fire,  and  it  becomes  lifeless  and  uninteresting.  To 
•write  a  textbook  from  the  Canadian  standpoint  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  author.  The  subject  matter,  the  comparisons, 
the  maps,  and  the  illustrations  have  the  Canadian  atmos- 
phere" (*1). 
♦1.    Cornish,  Canadian  School  Geography,  Preface. 
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Cotintry 

Map 

Picture 

and 

and 

Other 

■Jl 

Space 

Space 

Climatic 

Industrial 

Mention 

I 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

'^ 

Australia  and 

New  Zealand 

16 

46 

14 

16 

8 

i 

Canada 

16 

22 

9 

27 

26 

* 

China 

43 

28 

7 

11 

11 

? 

Japan 

50 

16 

15 

17 

2 

1 

Mexico  and 

Central  America 

50 

.... 

14 

22 

14 

\ 

Russia 

22 



28 

43 

7 

^ 

South  America 

24 

13 

18 

34 

11 

% 

United  States 

20 

45 

12 

•     18 
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FIGURE  1.    PERCENTAGE  OF  SPACE  GIVEN  TO  VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES  IN  1  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATI^S  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  CANADA. 
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"The  map  has  been  made  the  center  about  which  the  practical 
work  of  the  pupil  is  built  up"  (*2). 

"Particular  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  pic- 
torical  illustrations.  They  have  been  obtained  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  not  snapshots,  but  pictures  taken  by  professional  pho- 
tographers .  .  .  Only  the  most  perfect  of  these  have  been  select- 
ed, and  each  has  been  made  large  enough  to  show  clearly  the  feat- 
jjresJt  was  desired  to  illustrate"  (*3). 

"It  is  thoroughly  recognized  that  commercial  geograph}'  is  "     ' 
of   first  importance,  and  ...  of  as  great  value  and   of  greater 
interest  to  have  a  connected  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
chief  commercial  products  as  of  the  chief  countiies"  (*4). 

The  author,  in  developing  the  geography  of  another  country,  has  aim-- 
ed  to  give  the  pupils  a  correct  notion  of  that  country  by  comparing  it  in 
size,  production,  and  population  with  the  countrj'  or  countries  witli  which 
it  is  closely  associated,  e.  g., 

"Australia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being  about  the  size 

of  the  United  States  without  Alaska,  and three-fourths  as 

large  as  Canada".  5 

What  main  topics  does  the  author  discuss  concerning  these  countries? 

Australia  and  New  Zealand: 

Position,  size,  boundaries,    divisions,    f)eople,    coast,    surface, 
climate,  vegetation,  animals,  industries — ranching,  agriculture,  min- 
ing, fishing,  lumbering,    dairying — transportation,     cities,    artesian    -     i 
basins,  retarded  progress.  i 


^, 


China: 

Position,  size,  suface,  industries 
cities,  exclusiveness. 


-agriculture,  mining,  coal,  tin,  iron- 


Japan  : 

Extent  and  poulation,  surface  and  climate,  industries — agricu- 
ture,  raw  silk,  manufacting,  mining,  cities,  changes  in  industry. 

Central  America  and  Mexico : 

Position,  size,  surface,  boundaries,  climate,  divisions,  product- 
ion— coffee,  cane,  minerals,  silver,  gold,  petroleum — people,  cities. 
Russia : 

Ports,  surface  and  drainage,  climate  and  vegetation,  extent, 
agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  manufacturing,   backwardness- 
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South  America:  : 

Position,  size,  coast,  divisions,  people,  surface,  climate,  vegeta- 
tion  animals,  separate  states,  backwardness. 

United  States: 

Boundaries,  extent  and  coast,  surface  and  drainage,  climate,  in- 
dustries and  resources, — agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  manufact- 
uring, ranching.  Ashing — cities. 

Aluiough  Australia  is  in  the  midst  of  development,  it  has  been  retarded 
in  pro;-,'ress: 

"On  account  of  its  great  distance  from  Europe- _ its 

development  was  slow".  6 

'"Good  harbours  are  few".  7 

"During  the  rainy  season  both  of  these  rivers  are  navigable 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length".  8 

"The  rivers  are  situated  in  the  most  populated  parts,  are  short 
and  not  of  great  value  for  navigation".        9 

"The  railways  of  Australia are  very  extensive  in  the 

ino>t  poulous  parts  along  the  east  coast One  great  draw- 
back to  quick  railway  communication  in  Australia  is  the  fact  that 
the  gauge  varies;  consequently  engines  and  cars  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  line  to  another."  10 

"The  climate  of  Australia  is  a  serious  handicap".    11 

"The  water  is  suited  for  stCKk,  but  not  for  irrigation.  Its  dis- 
solved salts  in  time  make  the  soil  so  alkaline  that  crops  do  not 
fi..;irish".     12 

\\  Inle  -Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  similar  in  many  ways,  they  differ 
Ml  ihf:r  problems  with  native  races  and  foreigners. 

"When  Australia  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans  it  was  in- 

luiblted  by  people  of  a  very  low  type savages,  who  have  no 

ci.jiact  with  civilization  and  they  are  declining  in  number,  remaining 
still  savage".     13 

"The  natives  of  New  Zealand,  called  Maori,  are  the  most  in- 
tflli:,'ent  of  all  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  contact  with  the 

I--urijpeans  they  learn  the  ways  of  civilization  very  rapidlj' 

Tl;e  immigrants  to  this  Dominion  have  been  almost  entirely  Bri- 
ti>h-.     14 


6-  I!':'l.  p.  -118. 

'•  It>:i!.  p.  420 

^  II>.1.  p.  AZ2 

*  It.:,| .  p.  430. 

la  IM,! ,  p.  43J. 
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"Australia's  comparative  nearness  to  the  East  Indies,  China, 
Japan  and  India,  has  led  many  Asiatics  to  immigrate  into  the  norlh- 
ern  part  of  the  continent.  The  Australians  have  become  alarmed 
at  this  movement  and  have  passed  laws  rigidly  excluding  all  AsiaUcs, 
as  the  citizens  are  determined  to  keep  Australia  for  the  white  man  . 
15 

China    a  large,  populous  republic  of  agricultural  people,  has  vast 
sources  a£  coal,  iron,  and  tin.    The  Chinese  are  an  exclusi  ve  people.  5 

"The  physical  surroundings  go  far  to  account  for  the  fact  that  | ; 
China  has  been  so  exclusive  and  so  little  influenced  by  other  nations  ^  . 
of  the  world".    16  ■  | 

4' 

"But  since  railways  have  begun  to  penetrate  the  country,  a         | 

great  development  may  be  looked  for".    17  J- 

Japan   an  exceedingly  small  country  with  a  dense  population,  has  beenf 

noted  for  intensive  farming,  crude  manufacturing,  ^nd  cheap   abor.. 

so  that  today  Japan  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  raw  silk.^8       Bui 

rchani  is  taking  place  in  Japanese  industry,  and  large  nranufactunng  nv. 

lns^Z\re  rapic^y  being  established  in  the  cities,  and  already  the  domesUc, 

industry  has  begun  to  suffer".    19  | 

Mexico  and  Central  America  are  very  similar  in  their  varied  climate  i 
variety  of  products,  and  their  vast  resources  of  minerals^  The  P^opk  are- 

«_  "  .1 Spaniards,  the  native  Indians,  and  the  moced  bloods,  the  latter 

two  classes  being  the  more  numerous".    20  | 


a    draw- 


The  vast  country  of  Russia  has  its  drawbacks : 

"Its   lack   of   suitable  harbours   has   always  been 

back."  21 

"But  in  spite  of  all  these  shortcomings,  the  rivers  are  of  the 

greatest  value  for  shipping  and  lumbering,  especially  as  roads  are 

very  bad  and  railways  are  not  numerous  m  many  parts.    ^- 

.<     there  is  little  rainfall  in  all  parts  of  Russia".    23 

« its  temperatures  extreme".    2+ 


"The  great  production  is  due  to  a  large  area  of  arable  land 
and  to  the  large  agricultural  population  and  not  to  the  skillful 
a-riculture  of  the  Russian,  for  he  is  a  poor  famier.  His  holding 
is'only  a  few  acres,  his  tools  out  of  date,  his  cultivation  crude  and 
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15.  Ibid.,p.  4ia 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  400. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  400. 


20. 

Ibid.. 

p.  291. 

21. 

Ibrd., 

p.  357. 

22. 

Ibid. 

p.  357. 

23. 

Ibid., 

p.  358. 

24. 
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unscientific.  His  backwardness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  lias  been 
downtrodden  and  poverty-stricken  for  centuries,  largely  owing  to 
bad  government".   25 

"Manufacturing  requires  large  expenditures  of  morey,  skilled 
workmen,  good  transportation,  and  abundance  of  co^'I.  In  all  these 
respects  Russia  is  not  well  equipped".  26 

Concerning  South  America,  a  suggestion  is  obtained  from  the  follow- 

" of  the  European   nations,  the   Spanish -and   the 

Portugese  were  the  most  active  in  exploring  its  wilderness".    27 

"The  native  Indians  are  numerous  in  all  Andean  countries."  28 

"Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  are  all 
more  or  less  backward,  inhabited  largely  by  Indians,  and  lUi- 
scttled  in  government".    29  ^ — 

The  United  States  has  favorable  mention :  "The  United  States  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world.  In  the  two  basic  industric;  of 
agriculture  and  mining  she  far  surpasses  every  other  country".  30 


28.  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  297. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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CHAPTER  III 
NEW  ZEALAND 


PART  I.— Histories 


.1   ■'.. 


The  hjstories  of  New  Zealand,  nine  in  number,  represent  the  work  of 
sevetr-autlTors  and  six  publishers.  The  histories  are  of  two  kinds — one 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  Dominion  and  the  nations  that  have  Lnflu-/;l^ 
enced  it  in  its  development,  and  the  other  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  nations  that  have  helped  most  in  shaping  its 
destiny. 

Table  XI  shows  the  distribution  of  the  space  in  the  New  Zealand 
histories.  .  .     ,: 

None  of  the  histories  include  all  of  the  countries  in  the  subject  matter. -5- 
The  maximum  amount  of  space  devoted  to  Australia  is  7.8%,  Canada 
4.1%,  China  8.6%,  Japan  8%,  Mexico  0.7%,  New  Zealand  and  the  non-| 
Pacific  countries  1(X)%,  Russia  38%,  South  and  Central  America  2.3%,  il 
and  the  United  States  7.1%.  Australia,  China,  Japan,  South  and  Central  « | 
America,  and  the  United  States  receive  the  highest  percentages  in  Book  3  j 
3,  "The  History  of  the  Pacific." 

In  Table  XII  (p.  45)  is  expressed  the  distribution  of  the  space  given 
to  various  countries  in  nine  histories  used  in  the  schools  of  New  Zealand.  ^ 

New  Zealand  and  other  countries  than  those  that  border  on  the  Pacific  ,£ 
receive  89.1%  of  the  entire  space,  Russia  3.8%,  United  States  2.2%,  Aus- 1  \ 
tralia  1.4%,  Canada  1.2%,  China  1%,  Japan  0.87c,  Mexico  0.1%,  and  I 
South  and  Central  America  0.4%.  ;^  j 


TABLE  XI.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPACE  GIVEN  TO  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES'^; 
IN  9  HISTORIES  USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


Books — 


3     4 


8      9 


Australia 

Canada - 

China _ _ 

% 
0.5 

0.4 

.....  0.3 

9o    9o    %    % 
0.4  7.6  2.5   0.7 

0.2  0.3  0.5   0.4 

1.1    8.6  0.1    0.9 

0.5   8       _..    1.1 

_..  0.1     ....   0.7 

97    64    96    92 

U   2      02       0.4 

....  2.3  O.l    1.7 

0.8  7.1   0.6   2.1 

% 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
97" 

1.7 
0.2 
0.7 

%    %    % 
0.1    ._    Zl 

0.7    _    4.1 

OS           O'' 

Japan              ,.     

. 0.3 

13           M 

0'> 

New  Zealand  and  other  countries 

._...97.6 
....  0.5 

53»    100  S4.5* 

fM^ 

0.1    ._    Oj 
0  8           51 

l^. 

United    States    _    _ „    

...._  0.4 

!V-::'i'-: 

M — Mention  of  less  than  0.1%  has  been  made. 

* — The  mention  of  New  Zealand  is  almost  negligible, 
c — Exclusively  non-Pacific  countrie.s. 


TABLE  XT!.— PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  GIVEIf  TO 
VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN  9  HISTORIES  USED  IN  TIJ)-: 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Australia   _ _ _ 1.4 

Canada _ _.  12 

Japaii. _ _ „ 0.8 

NFexico ._ „ O.I 

New  Zealand  and  non-Pacific  countries _ „ 89.1 

Russia _ „  3.8 

South  and  Central  America  _ „ 0,4 

United  States  _ _ _ 2.2 


.\  partial  explanation  of  the  disproportionate  distribution  of  the  space 
is  civen: 

"Until  recently  the  history  of  New  Zealand  has  occupied  a  very  small 
part  in  the  formal  education  of  New  Zealand.  Attention  has  been  given 
.nl:-.i.-t  exclusively  to  the  history  of  England.  This  has  been  due  partly 
to  the  force  of  habit,  to  the  strong  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  homeland,  and 
the  keen  sense  of  the  continuity  of  British  ideas  in  the  new  land. 
<ii-ncral  history,  the  history  of  mankind  as  a  whole  and  of  particular  lands 
.-in.!  nations  foreign  to  ours,  must  always  have  a  claim  upon  our  people. 
.New  Zealand  is  the  land  remotest  from  the  centers  of  civilization  and 
iii!nire,  and  therefore  needs  a  strong  corrective  to  its  tendency  to  become 
-cit-ccntered  and  to  over-value  its  own  particular  scheme  of  life."! 

Table  XIII  (p.  26)  shows  how  the  total  space  devoted  to  each  country 
lH>r<Icrmg  on  the  Pacific  is  distributed  among  the  selected  topics. 

.\ew  Zealand  has  lived  peacefully  with  her  neighbors.  The  only 
a  mi -foreign  movements  mentioned  were  those  made  in  connection  with 
the  origin  and  enforcement  of  the  "White"  policy  for  Australia  and  New 
/cnlaiul  wnth  respect  to  the  immigration,  restriction,  and  exclusion  of  the 
<-h:nese,  Japanese,  and  Kanakas.  The  international  relations  include  the 
l^rticipation  of  the  countries  in  the  Worid  War  with  the  allies,  the  con- 
icri-nce  of  Pacific  relations,  and  the  Washington  conference.  The  gen- 
eral mention— the  history  of  the  individual  country  in  its  relation  to  the 
im''^-"^  r  ^  ^''°'^'^'  ""^"'^^^  ^^^  largest  percentages  of  space,  from  85  to 

c.    Canada  has  the  highest  percentage  of  map  and  picture  space,  21%. 


'Condliffe,  J.  B.,  A  Short  History  of  New  Zealand,  Introduction. 
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TABTE  XIII -DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED 
TO  EACH  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  9  HISTORIES 
USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

War        Anti-foreign  International  General  Pictorial 
relations      movements        relations       mention     space 


% 


Australia. 
Canada- 
China.^ 

Jap^p--  - -  ••" 

Mexico 

Russia 

South  and  Central  America  .... 
United  States  - 


13 


3 

M 

M 

i 

4 
I 
3 


% 
85 
79 
85 
90 
J  Of) 
92 
95 
88 


% 

12 

21 

2 

1 

~A 
4 
9 


"151 


The  important  topics  treated  by  the  authors  are  listed  by  bocks:       j 

Book  1.  ] 

Australia— Dissatisfaction,  self-government. 
Canada-Mutinous  spirit,,  self-government,  mint,  freedom. 
China  and  Japan-Undesirable  on  account  of  low  standard  of  living 

and  unfair  competition. 
Russia-Anarchy  and  bolshevism,  example  of  mdustry  and  V^og'^^s 

ceasincr  when  freedom  and  security  depart,  alliance  with  England. 
United  States-Revolt,  republic,  greenbacks  during  civil  war. 

Book  2. 

Australia-Unoccupied  lands.  Commonwealth,,  trade,  mandate  of  isl- 

ands  given. 
Canada-Population,  parts  unsettled,  Dominion,  trade. 
China-Chinese  are  not  citizens,  only  foreigners,  not  wanted.    - 
Tapan-Population,  earthquakes,  power,,  young  and  vinle  nation. 
United  States-Unoccupied  lands,  educate  Chinese  to  citizenship    loss 

of  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  experience  of   small   leagues  and 

arbitration,  not  in  League  of  Nations. 

Book  3.  ^1 

Anstralii-Discoverv,     settlement-<onvict     dump     ground     Dutch.  || 
toll    ^d  Bri  ish  in  Australia,  fight    against    desert     n^re. -| 
bmS    wealth,  size,  British  control,  white  policy.  World  War,  | 
present  day  problems. 
Canada-Self-government,  fighting  under  Montcalm. 
Central  America-Threw  off  Spanish  yoke,  Balboa.  _  -^ 

China-Routes  desired,  trade,  opium  war.  German  occupation,  hoshle^ 
to  foreic^ners.  Taeping  rebellion,  war  with  Japan,  resources  dis- ^ 
coveredr  parts  forced  open  to  Europe,  open  door,  western  cus-. 
toms,  revolution. 
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Japan — People,  government,  religion,  trade,  extent,  hostile  to  for- 
eigners, power  of  Pacific,  resentful  toward  exclusion,  adopt  west- 
ern methods,  open  to  trade,  war  over  Korea,  rise  due  to  Britain, 
anglo-Japanese  alliance,  war  witli  Russia,  emigration. 

Mexico — Spanish  yoke  thrown  ofT. 

Russia — In  Siberia,  railroad  built,  occupied  Alaska  and  sold  it  to  U. 
S.,  \var  with  Japan,  World  War. 

South  America — Settled  by  Spain,  threw  off  yoke,  gold,  Pan-American 
union,  suspicion  turns  to  friendliness  and  cooperation. 

United  States — People,  gain  Philippines,  Alaslca  pnrchr.^ed,  Enfjlish 
ciiminals  in  America,  expansion,  Hav/aii,  Monroe  Doctrine, 
wealth  and  influence  in  world,  Pan-American  Union. 


Book  4. 


Australia — Settlements,  whales,  seals,  trade,  peace,  gold,,  sheep,  squat- 
ters' troubles,  prosperity,  N.  S.  W.  included  New  Zealand  for  a 
time. 

Canada — Production,  tariff. 

China — Market  for  seals  and  skins. 

Russia — Rivalry  in  industry. 

South  America — ^Whales. 

United  States — Settlements  of  British  and  French,  talked  of  appeal 
for  protection  for  New  Zealand,  war,  production. 


Bonk  5. 


Australia — Discovery,    gold,   exploration,    prison    colony,    population. 

Canada — French  and  English  rivalry,  war. 

China — Spice  trade,  awakening,  exclusion  acts  (reasons). 

Japan — ^Trade,  aided  Britain  in  war,  acquired  islands  from  Gennany, 
empire,  expansion,  war  with  China  and   Russia,  over  population. 

Mexico — Military  organization,  discovery,  trade,  gold. 

Russia — In  Alaska,  checked  by  Monroe  Doctrine,  internal  strife,  ex- 
pected to  push  into  Pacific. 

South  America — Settlements,  Peru  and  Chile  conquests,  gold. 

United  States — Trade,  Colonies  lost  to  England,  Spanish  and  British 
conflict,  civil  war.  Pacific  discovered,  steps  to  peace,  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, Spanish-American  war,  Hawaii,  Panama  Canal,  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Asiatic  Exclusion. 


Book  6. 


Canada — War  of  French  aqd  British,  World  War. 

China — Routes  desired,  Germans  there  and  expelled. 

Japan — ^War  with  Russia,  World  War. 

Mexico — Distrust,  turmoil,  civil  war. 

Russia — Beginnings,  before  Constantinople,  becomes  Christian,  con- 
trast with  Poland,  gains  from  Sweden,  alliance  and  war.  Napo- 
leon, Crimean  war,  war  with  Turkey,  war  with  Japan,  the  Hague 
called,  protects  Serbia,  World  War,  victories,  revolution. 
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South  America— Discovery,  plundered,  industries,  rivalry  of  Froich 
and  British,  races  better  preserved. 

United  States— Discovery,  influence  of  French  revolution,  war  of  in- 
dependence and  results.  ; 


Book  7. 


Australia — French  in  Australia,  discovery  and  settlements. 

Canada— French  possessions,  war  of  French  and  British,  Domi>'-t.i. 

Ql.vina-^Opium  war.  Boxer  uprising,  war  with  Japan. 

Japan — Wars  with  China  and  Russia. 

Mexico — War.  . 

Russia— Rise,  coalition,  power  in  Europe,  Germany  stirred  up,  trench 
distrust,  partition  of  Poland,  wars  in  Asia,  World  War. 

South  America — Refuge  at  sea. 

United  States— Struggle  inevitable  between  French  and  British,  revo- 
lutionary war,  growth,  civil  war,  to  aid  in  World  War  if  necessary. 


■^ 


Book  8. 


Book  9.  :? 

Australia— Industrial  growth,  population,  settlements,  gold,  progress, 

commonwealth. 
Canada— Conquests  of  French  and  English,  English  win,  industrial 

growth,  revolt,  population,  isolation  from   England. 
China— War  with  England,  Boxer  Movement,  agreement.  ,■ 

Japan — Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  : 

Russia— Coalition    with    Austria,    war    against    England,    perfidious,  ; 

alliances  and  treaties,  Crimean  War,   Hague  Tribunal,  growth, : 

rivalry,  war  with  Turks,  invaded   Asia,   attacked   by  Germans, 

aided  Serbia. 
South  America— Trade,  rivalry,  blockade,  industrial  growth.  World 

War. 
United  States — Trade,  colonies,  population,  independence  war,  inva- ^ 

sion  of  Canada,  badly  treated  by  English,  Monroe  Doctrine,  civil 

war,  ship  building,  settlers. 

Three  books  deserve  special  mention.  The  others  treat  the  subject  -^ 
matter  in  more  or  less  the  usual  way.  They  are  "A  History  of  the  Pacific'"  J 
and  "The  Dominion  Civics"  by  Coad  and  "The  Story  of  the  Pacific"  by:; 
Witcomb  and  Tombs.  They  seem  to  strike  at  what  is  usually  considered  % 
the  heart  of  the  situation  in  their  references  to  the  meeting  of  the  E^st  and^ 
West,  and  the  problems  arising  in  the  Pacific  for  solution.  ,j 

The  idea  of  reaching  out  to  include  the  whole  world  in  either  history-^ 
or  civics  is  well  brought  out  in  the  prefaces  to  two  of  the  books: 


2     Coad,  N.  E..  A  History  of  the  Pacific.  Preface. 
3.    Coad.  N.   E.,  The   Dominion  Civics,  Preface. 
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"Such  history  supplies  them  witli  connections  which  radiate 
outward  in  all  directions — to  Great  Britain,  to  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  rest  of  the  world."2 

"To  teach  civics  one  must  begin  with  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  the  neighborhood,  and  gradually  spread  outward 
to  the  nations,  the  Empire,  and  to  international  relations."3 

The  meeting  of  East  and  West  and  the  problejn: 

"Thus,  the  Pacific  as  a  meeting  place  of  the  East  and  West 
provides  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  the  world  in  the  near 
future  will  be  called  upon  to  solve. "4 

"The  future  story  of  the  Pacific  will  be  the  story  of  the  aims 
of  the  East,  represented  by  Japan  and  China,  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  West — America  and  the  Pacific  Doininions."5 

"East  and  West  have  at  last  come  together,  and  neither  can 
afford  to  ignore  or  despise  the  other.  The  signs  of  the  times 
plainly  indicate  the  approach  of  a  new  age  when  the  white  race 
must  cooperate  with  the  yellow,  and  even  the  black  race,  in  con- 
trolling and  organizing  the  world's  affair.  In  these  times,  men  of 
every  race  and  every  tongue  need  to  associate  more  and  more  in 
the  common  work  of  making  the  world  a  better  place.  The  prob- 
lem is  mainly  one  of  cooperation  and  organization,  and  it  will 
only  be  soved  when  white  men,  yellow  men,  and  black  men  learn 
to  know  each  other,  and  respect  each  other  as  hiiman  beings.  The 
attitude  of  mutual  disdain  will  have  to  go. "6 

"The  color  question  is  the  chief  problem.  How  to  restrict 
colored  immigration  into  the  United  Slates,  Australia,  and  Nev,' 
Zealand,  without  giving  offense  to  the  Oriental  nations — that  is 
the  Pacific  question."? 

"Australia  and  New  Zealand  supported  by  Great  Britain, 
restrict  their  entry."8 

"In  1924  Congress  passed  an  Exclusion  Act,  by  which 
Asiatics  were  barred  from  entering  the  United  States  or  from 
owning  land  therein."9 

\\  hv  has  the  exclusion  been  brought  about :  - 
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■i-    Ibid.,  p.  132. 

?.    Wliitcomb  and  Tombs.  The  Story  of  the  Pacific,  p.  130. 

f>-    Coad.  N.  E.,  A  History  oF  the  Pacific,  p.  171. 

7.    Coad.  N.  E.  The  Dominion  Civics,  p.  133-4. 

8-    Coad,  N.  E.,  A  History  of  the  Pacific,  p.  168. 

'■'•    Wliitcomb  and  Tombs,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

Coad.  N.  E.,  A  History  of  the  Pacific,  p.  169. 

Coad,  N.  E.,  The  Dominion  Civics  p.  13-i-5. 

Coad,  K.E.,  A  History  of  the  Pacific,  p.  144-5. 

Wliitcomb  and  Tombs,  op.  cit.,  p.   12S. 
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cularly  the  Japanese,  cannot  be  assim.latca  . 

country."  10 
Concerning  the  Chinese : 

•    ■^  u   .  u^  iSvfs  in  set^resated  colonies  nv 
"He  is  hard  to  assimilate;  he  hves  '"  ^^^    |  j^^une  he 

-siclered  desirable  to  preserve.  U  "  ,     J  ^ 

The  friendship  of  the  United  ^^^Z^^^St^^::^^:^^  cVL    | 
and  in  raurning  the  -^emnity  to  educat^  sU^en^  n  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

in  schools  under  A^uencaa  J"""^^^^  J  •^t.ation,  and  the  likelihood     . 
they  call  discrimination  m  the  "^e^^^^"^^discus;ed  at  some  length.     | 

right."12 

I„  the  meantime  Japan  has  arisen  ^;- ^^-^^Vt^:t'S,^tir    ^ 
pire,  and  "China,  alive  to  her  own  poss^iht^^^^^^^^^^^  YJ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^,  ^^     ., 

hood,  will  be  a  power  with  which  tne  r 

reckon."13 

por  Canada.  Aastr^ia.  a^  ^  ^^^^'^^l^l^^-^ 
countries,  this  :^<^°-^"^^7,',;Jp%  upon  the  solution  of  certain  proV 
their  welfare.  ^^^  j^^^^^-^^:  therown'meager  population  and  their  de- 
icms,  the  grave=t  of  whi  ^^^.^^„^^ 

termination  to  Keep  uicn 

•      ■         v^.vP  been  efTected  to  meet  and  oiler  solutions  to 

Some  organisations  ^^'Y'^.^^' ^^^-..^  cannot  act  with  full  authon- 

these  problems :  the  Leag-^of  Nat  ons.  w^^    ^^.^^  ^^.^.^,  ^,       ,,  p     n.ote  . 

ty  until  all  nations  come  '"•  ^^^J^       ^  international  sympathy,  good-^vlU 

among  the  Pacihc  peoples  the  spirit  ot  ^^^.^^  recommends  the 

out  of  their  present  distress,    lb. 

..T„.  union  oi  .anki„-d  in  p«ce  -^»»P:-- i':,,';'.; 

s  *s.;;  .TSi:c?:;™i  -  co"„sao.  ain.  o.  s..«- 

men."  16.  ,.    '  ■ 


''•     Co'<i    N  FA  History  of  the  P.-icific.  p^ 
16     Sant.  a!  J..  A  History  of  Europe,  p. 
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These  books  attempt  no  definite  solution  of  the  problems,  but  they  do 
present  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
them. 

'  The  weightiest  assertions  against  the  Asiatics  seem  to  be  the  difticulty 
in  assimilating  them,  their  temporary  adoption  of  the  new  country,  and 
their  being  more  or  less  social  outcasts  in  lowering  the  standard  of  living 
and  threatening  the  purity  of  the  races  of  the  West.  Time  will  determine 
the  fairness  of  the  assertions. 
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PART  II 
GEOGRAPHIES 

There  were  twelve  geographies,  representing  seven  authors  and  u  .-c 
publishers,  selected  from  the  number  sent  from  New  Zealand. 

The  distribution  of  the  space  of  each  of  the  twelve  geographies  used 
in  the  schools  of  New  Zealand  is  shown  in  TABLE  XIV. 

There  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  space  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  countries.  The  percentage  for  Australia  ranges  from  mere  mention 
to  37%,  for  Canada  from  0%  to  5%,  for  Central  America  from  0%  to  1%, 
for  China  from  0%  to  9%,  for  Japan  from  0%  to  llYo,  for  Mexico  from  0% 
to  1%,  for  New  Zealand  from  mere  mention  to  95%,  for  Russia  from  0% 
to  6%,  for  South  America  from  0%  to  12%,  for  the  United  States  from  0% 
to  46%,  for  non-Pacific  countries  from  0%   to  99%y. 

FIGURE  II  (p.  59)  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  space  given 
to  various  countries  in  the  twelve  geographies  used  in  the  schools  of  New 
Zealand. 

Other  countries  than  those  bordering  on  the  Pacific  have  43.1%,  New 
Zealand  22.7%,  Australia  17.8%,  the  United  States  4.5%,  Canada  2.9%, 
South  America  2.7%,  Ru.ssia  1.8%,  China  1.5%,  Japan  1.4%,  Mexico  l.l%o, 
and  Central  America  0.5%. 

TABLE  XIV.    TOTAL  PERCENTAGES  OF  SPACE  GI\'EN  TO 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN  12  GEOGRAPHIES  USED 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


Books 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12.. 

7r 

% 

% 

% 

% 

7c 

% 

% 

% 

Vc 

%. 

% 

Australia 

1 

M 

M 

8 

37 

22 

31 

10 

3 

11 

11 

6 

Canada 

5 

M 

0.4 

0.5 

2.1 

3 

3 

Isl 

2 

M 

2 

Central   .\nicrica 

M 

M 

0.6 

1 

M 

0.2 

China 

9 

M 

0.3 

6 

0.5 

! 

1 

IM 

1^1 

0.3 

Japan 

lU 

M 

0.3 

5 

0.5 

1 

1 

U 

M 

M 

1 

Mexico 

M 

M 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

New  Zealand 

1.S 

M 

M 

3 

4 

78 

2 

44 

95 

g2 

40 

52 

Russia 

4 

M 

M 

6 

12 

4 

1 

5 

0.3 

South  .America 

8 

M 

12 

0.1 

3 

3 

3 

"0.3 

"0.5 

0.5 

2 

United    States 

9 

1 

46 

0.4 

2.1 

8 

4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

4 

Xon-Pacific 

Countries 

39 

99 

41 

71 

48 

45 

32 

1.4 

4 

43 

32 

M — Mention  of  less 

than 

0.1% 

has  been  made. 

TABLE  XV  (p.  61)  shows  how  the  total  space  of  the  twelve  geographies 
used  in  the  schools  of  New  Zealand  is  distributed  among  the  selected  topics. 
A  fair  percentage  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  maps  and  pictures,  more 
as  a  rule  to  maps  than  to  pictures.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  g'-  .nore 
space  to  the  economical  and  industrial  topic  than  to  cither  the  i)hysical  and 
climatic  or  the  topics  grouped  under  "Other  Mention." 

A  statement  concerning  the  books  may  help  in  a  small  way  to  account 
for  the  space  given  to  the  various  countries.  Book  1  is  distinctly  "A  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Pacific"  as  the  name  indicates;  Books  2,  3,  and  4  are  "Hu- 
man Geographies"  of  the  British  Isles,  Atlantic  IIcmi.<;phere  and  Euro- 
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FIGURE  2.     PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  GIVEN  TO 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN  12  GEOGRAPHIES  USED 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Asia.  Book  6,  "A  Junior  Geography  of  New  Zealand"  in  which  "No 
apology  is  necessary  for  giving  New  Zealand  the  largest  space  possible";  1 
Book  7  is  a  "Commercial  Geography"  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Book  8,  "A 
Junior  Geography  of  the  World,"  has  for  its  aim  "...  to  present  an  ac- 
count of  the  world  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  workers  in  one  coimtry 
in  comjiarison  with  those  who  labour  in  other  lands";  2  Books  9,  10,  11 
and  12  form  a  scries  of  "Pacific  Geographies"  with  emphasis  upon  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  Great  Britain  in  their  relative  importance  to  the 
other  countries. 

1.     Slirimpton  and  Ilight,  A  Junior  Gtof^nipliy  of  New  Zc.ilaiid  and  Australia, 
Preface.  ' 

Wallis,  A  JiMiior  GtoKrapliy  of  i1k'  World.  Preface. 
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TABLE  XV.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED  TO 

EACH  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  12  GEOGRAPHIES 

USED  IN  THE  SCEIOOLS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


Physical 

Economical 

Country 

Map 

Picture 

and 

and 

Other 

Space 

Space 

Climatic 

Industrial 

Mention 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Australia 

19 

9 

18 

25 

29 

Canada 

17 

7 

16 

44 

16 

Central  America 

10 

15 

8 

53 

14 

China 

9 

1 

22 

35 

a 

Japan 

13 

1 

25 

36 

25 

Mexico 

10 

4 

20 

50 

16 

Russia 

13 

3 

22, 

47 

14 

South  America 

18 

1 

29 

41 

11 

United  States 

12 

11 

19 

■  40 

18 

The  topics  discussed  concerning  the  Pacific  countries  are  listed  : 

AUSTRALIA : 

Book  1.  Size,  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  exports,  trade, 
manufacturing,  population,  neighboring  islands,  importance 
in  the  Pacific,  and  "Wliite  Policy." 

Book     2.     Mention  of  economical  and  industrial  nature. 

Book     3.     Mention  of  economical  and  industrial  nature. 

Book  4.  Relief,  climate,  relative  humidity,  natural  regions,  liclts  of 
vegetation,  native  animals,  native  people,  old  Australia,  the 
new  civilization,  occupations,  mining,  roads,  political  geo- 
graphy, capital,  colour  cpiestion. 

Book  5.  Physical  and  political  geography,  climate,  products,  popu- 
lation, economic  geograi)hy,  vegetation. 

Book  6.  Description  and  settlement,  government,  area  and  bounda- 
ries. 

Book     7.     Products,  and  commerce  with  Great   Britain  chiefly. 

Book  8.  Size  and  relief,  people  and  towns,  climate,  natural  regions, 
I)roducts,  trade,  special  features. 

Book     9.     States  and  cajutals,  federal  government  and  capital,  trade. 

Book  10.  Commonwealth,  po.sition,  description,  .surface,  divisions  and 
government,  seat  of  government,  climate  and  rainfall,  com- 
merce'and  industry,  distribution  of  pojiulation,  state  capi- 
tals and  j)Orts,  and  northern  territory. 
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Book   11.     Historical  outline,  climate,  animals,  plants,  agricultural  and 
pastoral  products  and  resources,  mineral  products  and  re- 
sources, industry  and  commerce,  chief  towns,  :..tates,  and 
1  defense. 

Book  12.     The  British  Empire  in  Australia,  commerce  and  trade. 

CANADA : 

Book     1.     Settlement,  climate,  relief,  rivers,  railways,  scenic  wonders, 
/  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  systems,  re- 

sources and  industries,  markets,  towns,  trade,  government. 

Book     2.     Mention  of  economical  and  industrial  nature. 

Book  3.  Location,  ice-sheet,  temperature,  climate  and  rainfall,  re- 
lief, vegetation,  cattle,  wheat,  marketing,  natural  resources, 
rivers,  Canadian  Pacific,  time,  latitude  and  longitude,  lum- 
bering, towns  and  cities. 

Book  4.  Fragmentary  discussion  of  products  and  trade,  occupations, 
distance  from  Great  Britain. 

Book     5.     Boundary,  provinces,  products. 

Book    6.     None. 

Book     7.     Products,  commerce. 

Book  8.  Extent,  climate,  farming,  lumbering,  mining,  commerce, 
fishing,  towns,  railways,  St.  Lawrence  Waterway. 

Book    9.     Mention  of  trade. 

Book  10.  Commonwealth,  position,  description,  surface,  industries — 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  dairying,  timber,  coal,  copper,  nickel, 
silver,  iron,  gold,  lead,  cod-fisheries. 

Book  11.     Mention  of  trade. 

Book  12.  Area  and  population,  commercial  position,  surface,  climate, 
commerce  and  trade,  provinces  and  chief  towns,  people, 
historical  outline. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA : 


Book  1.  None. 

Book  2.  Economic  and  industrial  mention. 

Book  3.  Mention  of  physical  features,  climate,  and  products. 

Book  4.  None. 

Book  5.  Size,  divisions,  climate,  products. 

Book  6.  None. 

Book  7.  Products,  commerce. 

Book  8.  Mention  of  location. 

Book  9.  None. 

Book  10.  None. 

Book  11.  None. 

I'ook  12.  Divisions,  pc(ii)lc  and  language  .products. 
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CHINA : 

Book  1.  Problem  of  the  Pacific,  republic,  size  and  population,  relief, 
rivers,  great  wall,  climate,  resources,  exports,  ownp'ship 
of  mines  and  railroads,  imports,  chief  towns,  goverr.  nent, 
mandarins,  self-centered  people,  religion,  immigration, 
trade. 

Book     2.     Economic  and  industrial  mention. 

Book     3.     Looking  East,  a  difficult  problem  in  America. 

Book  4.  Position,  size,  relief,  great  plain,  Hwang-Ho,  Yangtse- 
Kiang  and  Si-Kiang  Rivers,  climate  and  crops,  land  of 
farmers,  uses  of  water  ,  homogeneous  people,  towns,  capi- 
tals, recent  development,  coal,  railways. 

Book     5.     Climate,  size,  products,  northern  plain,  south  China. 

Book    6.     None. 

Book     7.     Products,  commerce. 

Book  8.  Compared  with  Japan,  agriculture,  communication,  towns, 
Mongol  abroad. 

Book    9.  None. 

Book  10.  Mention  of  trade. 

Book  11.  Mention  of  trade. 

Book   12.  Republic,  size,  population,  products,  industries,  towns. 

JAPAN : 

Book  1.  Compared  with  Great  Britain,  size  and  population,  physi- 
cal conditions,  climate,  Japanese  Islands,  Japanese  neigh- 
bors, people,  art,  religion,  reasons  for  immigration,  agricul- 
ture, industries,  why  they  are  not  welcome,  government, 
franchise,  exports,  imports,  markets,  towns,  trade. 

Book     2.     Economical  and  industrial  mention. 

Book     3.     Looking  to  America,  a  difficult  problem. 

Book  4.  Extent,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  relief,  climate,  vegetation, 
where  and  how  the  people  live,  routes. 

Book     5.     Size,  jirodiicts,  cities. 

Book    6.     None. 

Book     7.     Products,  commerce. 

Book  8.  Japanese  Islands,  a  patient  ])Cople,  agriculture,  mining, 
mainifacluring,  communiealioii,  towns,  lunpirc,  the  Mon- 
gol abroad,  rivalry,  desire  for  West. 

Book     9.     A^ention  of  trade. 
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Book  10.     Mention  of  trade. 

Book   11.     Mention  of  trade. 

iBook  12.  Area,  population,  government,  industries  and  commerce, 
capital  and  chief  ports,  importance  to  British  Empire. 

MEXICO : 

Book     1.     Mention  of  location,  trade  winds. 

Book     2.     None. 

Book  3.  Prevailing  winds,  climate,  vegetation,  resources  and  peo- 
ple, comparative  unimportance. 

Book     4.  None. 

Book     5.  Position  and  divisions,  minerals,  towns,  routes. 

Book    6.  None. 

Book     7.  Products,  commerce. 

Book     8.  Extent,  mining,  ports,  climate,  population. 

Book    9.  None. 

Book  10.  None. 

Book  11.  None. 

Book  12.  Area,  position,  industries,  people,  population,  towns. 

RUSSIA: 

Book  1.  Siberia,  a  new  country,  physical  conditions,  size  and  popu- 
lation, climate,  vegetation,  resources,  exports,  imports,  cliief 
towns,  trans-Siberian  railroad,  government,  description. 

Book     2.     Mention  of  economic  and  industrial  importance. 

Book     3.     Mention  of  products  and  trade. 

Book  4.  Extent,  climate,  vegetation,  natural  divisions,  people,  pro- 
ductions, towns,  means  of  communication,  capital,  a  central 
land. 

/  Book     5.  Extent,  divisions,  separate  divisions,  climate,  products,  in- 
dustries. 

Book    6.  None. 

Book     7.  IVoducts,  commerce. 

Book     8.  }''xtent,  lunibercr.s,  miners,  factories,  sclf-ccntored  farmers. 

Book     9.  None. 

Book  10.  None. 
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Book  11.  Surface,  climate,  commercial  position,  zones  of  productibn, 
agriculture,  manufacturing. 

Book   12.     Separate  regions  products,  Siberia,  products. 

SOUTH  AMERICA : 

Book  1.  Trade,  people,  animals,  states,  government,  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Book     2.     Mention  of  industries. 

Book  3.  Compared  with  Africa,  rain  and  wind,  pampas,  steppes, 
islands,  railroads,  states,  progress  towns,  vegetation,  popu- 
lation, where  man  can  live. 

Book     4.     Mention  of  trade. 

Book  5.  Position,  physical  features,  the  Andes,  Eastern  Highlands, 
rivers,  climate,  products,  vegetation,  animals,  occupations, 
races,  political  divisions,  states  mentioned  separately. 

Book    6.     None. 

Book     7.     Products,  commerce. 

Book  8.  Position,  size,  relief,  rivers,  winds,  temperatures,  natural 
vegetation,  cultivation,  trade,  towns,  settlers,  Panama  Ca- 
nal. 

Book     9.     Position,  trade. 

Book  10.     Trade. 

Book  ai.     Trade. 

Book  12.  Shape,  size,  area,  relief,  rivers  and  lakes,  climate  and  rain- 
fall, chief  countries,  products. 

THE  UNITED  STATES : 

Book  1.  Settlement,  states,  climate,  relief,  rivers,  trade,  industries, 
exports,  manufacturing,  foreign  markets,  railways,  towns, 
immigration,  Washington  Conference,  Four  Power  Treaty. 

Book     2.     Products,  trade,  commerce. 

Book  3.  Resources,  cHmate,  people,  industries,  products,  water 
power. 

Book     4.     Roller  for  dependents,  trade. 

Book  5.  Position,  mountains,  Mississippi-Missouri  basin  states, 
products  of  the  Central  plains.  New  England  and  New 
York,  other  .Xtlantic  states,  Alaska. 

Book    6.     None. 

Book     7.     Products,  connuerce. 
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Book  S.  Climate,  vegetation,  drainage,  W.  coast  states,  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  Mississippi  states,  Ohio  states,  N.  A. 
states,  S.  A.  states,  cotton  states,  cereal  states,  manufactur- 

.1  ing  states,  New  York  and  Atlantic  towns.  United  States  as 

whole,  Alaska. 
'\  Book     9.     Position,  trade. 

Book  10.     Trade. 

Book  11.     Trade. 

^v'  ... 

Book  12.  Reason  for  importance,  area,  population,  commercial  posi- 
tion, surface,  industry  and  commerce,  government,  great 
cities  and  ports. 

Some  quotations  which  refer  to  the  conditions  and  problems  of  the 
countries  are  given. 

Australia  with  an  old  and  new  civilization,  was  discovered  and  settled 
by  whites  and  is  determined  to  remain  white. 
Concerning  the  old  civilization  : 

"The  aborigines  now  make  no  advance  in  civilization  and  arc 
gradually  dying  out."^ 

"Some    of    the    wilder    tribes    are    addicted    to    cannibalism, 
though  this  may  be  due  as  much  to  ancient  custom  and  tradition 
as  to  scarcity  of  food."'* 
Reasons  for  wishing  to  remain  white: 

"The  yellow  man  will  work  in  factories  for  ten  hours  a  day 
for  seven  days  a  week  for  wages  on  which  a  white  man  can  not 
live,  thus  if  yellow  people  are  admitted  to  the  factories  or  the 
farms,  the  white  man  will  lose  his  employment.  .  .  .  The  race  is 
still  pure,  and  as  we  are  sea-girt  and  have  no  land  frontiers,  we 
can,  and  mean  to,  keep  it  pure.  ...  A  recent  l^Iedical  Con- 
gress .  .  .  has  declared  that  tropical  Australia  can  be  developed 
by  white  labor.  .  .  .  Time  will  show;  but  Australia  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  white  population  to  spread 
gradually  northward  into  the  hotter  lands,  making  small  adjust- 
ments to  living  as  the  land  fills  up."^ 

Canada  is  treated  most  extensively  in  respect  to  her  industries  and 
trade. 

"Amongst  the  industries  of  Canada,  agriculture  is  the  most 
important  industry.  .  .  .  Dairying  is  an  important  industry. 
.  .  .  forestry,  mining  and  cod-fishing."'' 

Of  her  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  : 

^Y  "Within  recent  years  this  trade  has  increased."' 

The  products  of  Central  .America  receive  emphasis : 


3.  I'\iirKricvc  ;m(!  Ydiing,   Ilumaii   Gcograpliy,   I5ook   HI,  p.   105. 

4.  Iliid.,  p.   104. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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"Coffee  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  warmer  zone.  In  the 
cool  lands,  wheat  and  potatoes  are  grown. "^ 

China  is  a  very  large  country.  In  ancient  times  well  advanced  in  civil- 
ization, now  retarded  and  secluded,  resourceful,  her  people  unwelcome  as 
immigrants  into  other  countries,  and  suffering  much  from  floods. 

"China  is  large  and  scattered  .  .  .  the  Chinese  are  self-cen- 
tered, .  .  .  they  are  so  self-centered  that  the  horizon  of  their 
thoughts  and  interests  rarely  expands  beyond  their  immediate  lo- 
cality, ...  In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  China  was  all-powerful 
in  this  region.   Japan  has  advanced  while  China  has  declined."' 

"For  many  centuries  the  Chinese  perfected  a  civilization 
which    was    extraordinarily    well    suited    to    their    environment. 

.  .  .  the  Chinese  worked  out  their  own  problems  for  themselves. 

.  .  .  China,  however,  like  India  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  world.  The  Chinese  have  found  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  living  well  besides  their  ancient  ways,  even  in  their  own 
land."io 

"The  Hoang-Ho  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  stream  .  .  .  rises 
above  the  surrounding  country,  sweeping  away  villages  and  townis 
in  a  destructive  torrent.  Rightly  it  has  been  called  'China's  sor- 
row."" 

"However  the  white  countries  do  not  welcome  the  Chinese, 
and  their  entrance  into  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  is  barred.     He  lowers  the   standard  of   life  .  .  . 
and,  they  are  not  able  to  assimilate  him  when  he  comes  .  .  . 
He  is  welcomed  to  South  America  .  .  .  where  he  is  rapidly  sup- 
planting the  natives. "'2 

Japan  is  a  small  ovcrpopulated  country.  The  people  are  industrious 
and  patient,  though  lacking  in  originality  and  initiative.  They  are  prog- 
ressing through  contact  with  the  West. 

"Formerly  Japan  borrowed  from  China,  now  she  borrows 
from  Europe  and  America."''' 

"The  patience  of  the  Japanese  is  strikingly  illustr.'vted  liy  their 
artistic  products,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  world.  The  cloisonne  vases,  the  little  statuettes 
in  metal  and  ivory,  and  the  work  in  bronze,  arc  almost  all  hand-  xt> 

work."''' 


6.  Whitconib  aiul  Tomhs.  tlie  Pacific  Gcograjihy  for  Fourth  Classes,  p.   124. 

7.  Coad,  N.  l'^.,  The  Geography  of  tlie  Pacihr,  p.  97. 

8.  llerbcrtson,   Ilov.orth,  and   Taylor.     The  World  and  Australia,  p.   AOO.  \^^ 

9.  Wallis,  B.  C.  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

10.  KairRrieve  and  Young,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

11.  Coad,  N.  K.  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

12.  Shrinipton  and  Ilight.  op.  cit.,  p.   134. 

13.  Coad,  N.  P..  op.  cit.,  p.  77,  78,  7'). 
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"The  Japanese  have  a  great  desire  to  learn  Western  methods 
of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  .  .  .      Japan,  therefore,  manu- 
factures goods  of  iron  and  steel,  builds  some  of  her  own  bridges 
I    and  railway  stock,  and  some  of  her  own  ships."'' 

Japan's  attempts  to  send  emigrants  to  warmer  lands  have 
nearly  all  failed.  The  failures  have  occured  in  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  ....  Japanese  Emigration,  however,  has 
been  successful  in  South  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
.  .  .  The  most  serious  charge  against  them  is  that  they  cannot 
be  assimilated  in  a  white  man's  countrj',  .  .  .  and  again,  .  .  .  their 
presence  in  large  numbers  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  white  people  .  .  .  and  multiply  so  rapidly,  that  they  in  a 
short  time  displace  white  people  altogether.  .  .  .  Japan  is  striv- 
ing for  the  principle  of  race  equality."'^ 

"Our  trade  with  Japan  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Japanese 
manufactured  goods  are  frequently  very  inferior  to  sample."'' 

"Japan  has  been  called  the  'Britain  of  the  Pacific'     She  is 
pushing  forward  a  system  of  industry  in  cotton  and  steel  which 
promises  great  rivalry  to  the  manufacturing  of  western  Europe. 
She  has  mines  of  useful  and  precious  metals  as  well  as  coal."'^ 
Mexico,  with  all  her  resources,  suffers  hindrances  in  marketing  her 
products. 

"Mexico  is  an  arid  plateau,  and  hence  tiie  chief  occui)ation 
of  the  peo])le  is  mining."'' 

"The  chief  industry  is  mining.  Mexico  is  the  largest  silver 
producing  country  in  the  world. "^^ 

"It  is  partly  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  wealth  of  Mexico, 
partly  the  absence  of  natural  harbors  on  the  east  coast,  and  part- 
ly political  instability  that  helps  to  make  so  rich  a  country  of  com- 
parative little  importance."-' 
Russia  is  a  backward  country,  yet  resourceful. 

"The  people  of  the  steppe  and  tundra  have,  in  their  own 
way,  each  reached  a  certain  measure  of  primitive  and  ancient  ci- 
vilization, but  they  are  not  the  people  we  think  of  when  we  talk 
of  Russians.  Tiie  people  of  Russia  proper,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
are  somewhat  more  advanced. "-- 

"The  self-centered  farmer  works  a  small  patch  of  ground 
with^yery  primitive  implements  .  .  .  but  the  prairie  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  adopt  better  implements."'-' 


14.  Wallis,  P..  C.  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 

Ix  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

16.  Coad,  N.  K.  op.  cit.,  p.  77,  78,  79. 

17.  Shrimpton  and  Higlit.  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

18.  Wallis,  1!.  C.  op.  cit.,  p.  24\. 

19.  Wallis,  I!.  C.  op.  cit.,  p.  221. 
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Thoug;h  South  America  has  been  the  least  known  of  the  continents, 
she  is  coming  into  closer  touch  with  the  world. 

"South  America  is  least  known  of  all  the  great  continents  but 
with  improvements  in  communication,  the  use  of  the  wireless  and 
the  aeroplane,  it  will  soon  be  brought  more  closely  into  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  world."^-* 

Her  attitude  toward  colored  people  is  stated : 

"The  Spanish  in  South  America  have  exhibited  no  marked 
racial  antagonism  to  colored  people. "^^ 

Her  products  are  abundant  and  her  trade  is  growing: 

"New  Zealand  finds  good  market  for  her  breeding  stock  in 
Argentina,  and  apples  are  also  a  paying  export."^* 

"Argentina  and  Brazil  grow  more  of  their  respective  prod- 
ucts than  they  need ;  consequently,  the  settlers  in  these  lands  have 
a  world-wide  outlook.^^ 
The  progress  in  Chile  and  Argentina  is  explained: 

"This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  possess 
climates  that  permit  man  to  work,  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  natives  and  they  are  peopled  by  men  of  European 
stock  who  are  accustomed  to  live  in  such  climates,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  easier  to  get  at  than  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent."^^ 

The  United  States  is  an  important,  wealthy  Pacific  country  and  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  with  New  Zealand. 

"Of  course,  the  largest  trade  ...  is  still  with  Great  Britain 
and  is  likely  to  remain  .so  .  ...  The  United  States,  however, 
comes  easily  second."^' 


20.  Ibid.,  p.  218. 

21.  Fairgrieve  and  Voiiiig.    Human  Geography,  Book   II,   p.    199. 

22.  Fairgrieve  and  Young.    Human  Geography,  Book    III     d    '6S 

23.  Wallis,  B.  C,  op.  cit.,  p.  255.  '  ^' 

24.  Coad,  N.  K.  op.  cit.,  p.  lOa 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.   114. 

27.  Wallis,  B.  C.  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 

28.  F-airgricve  and   Young.     Human   Geography,   Book  II,  p.   124 

29.  Coad,  N.  E.  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 
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Chapter  IV 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Part   1 
HISTORIES 

From  the  number  of  histories  available  for  this  study,  ^O"!!^^"  ^^^^^ 
selected  They  represent  thirteen  authors  and  eight  publishers.  The  larger 
number  of  them  are  in  use  in  the  eigh'th  and  high  school  grades. 

TABLE  XVI  shows  the  distribution  of  the  space  in  each  history. 

The  texts  almost  parallel  each  other  in  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  siK  of  the  countries  The  maximum  percentages  are:  Australia  0.3. . 
Cental  America  0.5%,  China  1.5%,  Japan  1.2%,  South  America  O.D%,  a^ad 
New  Zed^.d  Srely  memtioned  in  five  texts.  The  others  show  a  greate 
variation-Mexico  from  0.1  to  2.5%.  Russia  from  0.1%  to  f^^/e.  Canada 
Irom  02%  to  6%.  and  the  United  States  and  countries  other  than  the 
Pacific  countries  89.87o  to  98.3%. 

TABLE  XVII  (p.  44)  shows  the  percentage  of  space  devoted  to  the 
various  countries. 

Five  receive  less  than  1%  each:  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together 
0  1  c^  Central  Anierica  0  1%,  Japan  0.3%,  South  America  0.4%.  and  Chma 
0.5%.  ^  rte!ved  1%  Mexfco  1.3%.  Canada  2.3%.  the  United  States 
and  the  non-Pacific  Countries  94%. 

TABLE    XVI 
DISTRIBUTION   OF  SPACE   GIVEN   TO  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN   14 

histSs^^d^in^h^^ 

„         ,         »  .;         fi         7         8  9       10       11        12       13       14 


Books 


Canada                  0.4     6        1        5  0.3  4  0.2  3  4  0.6  4  0.8  0.4  2.7 

CeJitral  n  4      0  =;  0.1  M  M  M  M  0.3  M     

An.er,ca                    .-^-^     0-4     ^-^  -^■■^  ■  ^-^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,,  ^3 

T.Z                   0.3     0.5     O.!     0.2  0.4  0.3  0.1  0.6  0.2  0.4  0.1  0.4  1.2  0.4 

irico                 1.3     2        1        1  0.1  2,5  0.5  0.4  2  1.  1.4  1  a  1.7 

I^I  H(  M  M  J^i     

H::ir    a3-  o^^  0:7  0.3  3.3  -1:3  0.1 0.4 1.7  0.2  0.5  0.7  s.8  0.4 

LthAnu.ricaO.5     0.3     0.4     0.3  0.1  12     0.5     0.4  0.5  0.5  0.3  0.5  0.3  0.2 
United  States  and 

Count'^ric?"-"    96.2  90      96.6  92.5  95.2  89.8  98.3  94.2  91.3  96.7  93.2  95.9  90.4  94.3 


M— I.e.ss   than  0.1%.   nK-nlion  lias  been  made. 
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TABLE  XVII  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  GIVEN  TO  VARI- 
OUS COUNTRIES  IN  14  HISTORIES  USED  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  0.1% 

Canada   2.3% 

Central    America    0.1% 

China    0.5% 

Japan    0.3% 

Mexico  1.3% 

Russia  1   % 

South  America  0.4% 

United  States  and 

non-Pacific  Countries  94.% 


\ 


In  TABLE  XVIII  is  shown  the  distribution  of  space  devoted  to  each 
country  on  selected  topics. 

46%  of  Canada's  space  is  devoted  to  wars,  invasions,  boundary  and 
fishery  disputes ;  54%  of  Mexico's  space  is  devoted  to  wars  and  acquisition 
of  territory  ;  3%  of  the  space  given  to  South  America  deals  with  the  trouble 
over  the  treaty  for  the  canal  and  the  warships  that  were  sent  to  prevent 
Colombia's  interference  in  Panama. 

The  only  anti-foreign  movements  were  against  China  and  Japan,  10% 
and  14%  respectively.  In  this  space  is  discussed  the  difficulties  over 
immigration,  the  restriction,  the  final  exclusion,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
countries. 

There  are  included  in  the  international  relations  the  World  W'ar, 
peace  conferences,  aid  given  in  difficulties  with  other  countries,  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  general  friendliness  wherever  mentioned. 
There  is  great  variation  in  the  percentages  of  the  various  countries. 

The  general  mention  varies  from  30%  for  Central  America  to  74% 
for  Australia,  and  the  pictorial  space  from  2%  for  Ccntrnl  America  and 
South  America  each  to  11%  for  Japan. 

TABLE  XVIII.      THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SPACE 

DEVOTED  TO  EACH  COUNTRY  ON  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  14 

HISTORIES  USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Anti- 

War 

foreign 

International 

General 

Pictorical 

Relations 

Movements    Relations 

Mention 

Space 

Australia  and 

% 

% 

% 

% 

7c 

New  Zealand 

20 

74 

6 

Canada 

46 

2 

50 

2 

Central   America 

65 

30 

0 

China 

10 

11 

68 

11 

Japan 

14 

12 

59 

15 

Mexico 

54 

36 

10 

Russia 

19 

71 

10 

South  America 

3 

33 

62 

2 
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The  aims  of  the  authors  in  preparing-  their  texts  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  quotations : 

'^One  great  motive  has  dominated  the  content  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  volume:  the  preparation  of  children  for  citizenship 
through  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  institutions,  achievements, 
and  problems  of  our  country."' 

"In  writing  this  history  my  aim  has  been  to  present  an  ac- 
curate narrative  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  country  and  its 
institutions  in  such  a  form  as  to  interest  the  general  reader."^ 

"My  subject  is  my  country.  My  readers  are  my  young  count- 
rymen— those  who  study  history  today  and  who  shall  make  his- 
tory tomorrow."-' 

"This  book  describes  the  transition  from  an  agricultural  civili- 
zation to  one  of  industry,  from  a  state  of  isolation  to  one  of  world 
triumph,  from  an  America  with  European  creditors  to  an  Ameri- 
can penetration  of  the  world.""* 

The  main  topics  discussed  by  the  authors  are  listed  bj'  books. 
Book  1. 

Australia — Mention  of  ballot. 

Canada — Ceded  to  and  retained  by  England,  in  War  of  1812, 

Webster — ^Asliburton  Treaty,  disputes  with  U.  S.  settled  arbitra- 
tion. 

Central  America — ^Panama  Canal. 

China — .A.ncient  trade,  visited  by  Polo,  trade  with  U.  S., 

Boxer    Rcliellion    and    indemnity    returned,    Shantuiig    returned, 
open  door,  immigration  question  and  exclusion,  reasons  given. 
Japan — Trade,    restriction    on    immigration,    Russo-Japanese    Treaty, 
Armanient  Conference. 

Mexico — Conquered  by  Cortes,  secures  independence,  war  with  U.  S., 
Maxmillan  in  Mexico,  revolution  Vera  Cruz  expedition,  U.  S. 
troops  in  Mexico,  Germany's  intrigues,  slavery,  gold. 

Russia — Explore  Pacific  coast,  settle  Alaska,  sale  of  Alaska,  covets 
Pacific  Coast,  Treaty  with  Japan,  World  War,  revolution. 

South  America ^'izarro  in  Peru,  Spanish  yolce  thrown  off,  Colombia 
protests  against  the  canal. 


Book  2. 


Cauda — Under   French    rule,   English    conquest,   under    F.nglish    rule, 
Dominion,  N.  W.  territory. 


1.  Beard  and  Haglcy,  The  History  of  the  .■\merican  IVojjIc,  Preface. 

2.  Elsoii,  H.  W.,  History  of  the  United  States,  Preface. 

3.  Loiip,  W.   T.,  Ainorica,  Preface. 

4.  Tliwailes  and  Ker.dall,  A  History  of  the  ■United  States,  Preface. 
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Central  America — Panama  Canal. 

China — Early  trade  and  trade  routes,  silk,  laborers  in  U.  S.,  Ger- 
man colony,  Chinese  in  Hawaii,  World  War,  open  door,  exclusion. 

Japan — Interfere  with  China,  laborers  in  U.  S.,  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 
British  ally  in  World  War. 

Russia — With  Austria  against  England,  with  Prussia  against  France, 
ready  to  help  save  the  American  colonies,  division  of  Poland, 
wealth,  aids  Serbia,  World  War  gains,  collapse,  revolution. 

South  America — 'Conquest  of  Peru,  mines,  wealth,  revolutions,  in- 
dustries, remained  largely  Spanish. 

Book  3. 

Canada — Reciprocity  Treaty  and  rejection,  British  win  from  French, 

Dominion,   smuggling,  disputes   with  U.   S.   over   boundary   and 

fisheries. 
Central  America — Overthrow  of  Spanish  rule,  warring  factions,  pity 

from  U.  S.  and  agreement  through  U.  S.,  Canal. 
China— Routes  desired,  uprisings. 
Japan — Routes  desired,  war  with  Russia,  Japanese  in  California  cause 

fear  and  indignation.  World  War. 
Mexico — Discovery    and    conquest,    settled    by    Sjianish,    overthrow 

Spanish  rules,  gold,  overrun  by  French,  invaded  by  lU.  S.,  war 

and  distrust,  revolution. 
Russia — Feared  in  N.  W.,  Alaska  purchased,  Japanese  War,  World 

War,  collapse. 
South  America — Settled  by  Spanish,  overthrow  Spanish   rule,  pitied 

aided   by  U.   S.,   Pan-American   Conference,  canal   dispute  with 

Colombia. 

Book  4. 

Australia — Ballot. 

,New  Zealand — Conference  of  powers. 

Canda — Insurrection,  fishery  treaty,  British  win  in  contest  for  Canada, 
reciprocity  treaty  made  and  ended,  smuggling  through  Canada, 
run-away  slaves,  boundary  dispute. 

Central  America— Aided  by  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal. 

China — Fabulous  wealth,  routes  desired,  Burlingame  treaty,  anti- 
Chinese  movements,  Geary  I.aws,  exclusion  (reasons).  Boxer  Up- 
rising and  returned  indemnity,  at  C'onfercncc  of  Powers,  future 
assured,  trade. 

Japan — Wealth  and  routes  desire,  anti-Japanese  movement  and  ex- 
clusion (reasons).  Conference  of  Powers,  scraj)  ships  1,  posses- 
sions determined,  restoration  to  China,  i)cace  with  Russia,  trade. 

Mexico — War  with  U.  S.,  revolution,  republic,  designs  of  radicals, 
German  agitation  in  Mexico. 

Russia — Hague  conference  proposed,  friendly  during  civil  war.  World 
War,  collapse,  bolshevism. 

South  America — Tnsuircction  in  Chile,  Conf|ucst  of  Teru,  Republics, 
dispute  with  Colombia  over  Canal,  trade. 
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'  Book  5. 

Australia — History,  government,  World  War,  draft  law. 
New  Zealand — Discovery,  progress. 
i  Canada — History,  government,  World  War,  draft  law. 

.    0-  China — Encroachments    by    Europeans,    seclusion,    war    with    Japan, 

opening  China,  Boxer  Uprising,  revolution. 
I  Japan — Wars  with  China,  Russia,  and  World  War,  revolution. 

I  Mexico — French   failure  to  settle. 

Russia — Origin,  rice,  war  with  Napoleon,  Holy  alliance,  aide  Greece, 
Crimean  War,  expansion,  government,  reforms,  peasants,  Japan- 
ese War,  uprisings  of  1905,  war  with  Turkey,  World  War,  revol- 
tion. 
South  America — Spanish  colonies,  history  and  extent. 

Book  6. 

•  Canada — Explorations,   French   and    British   contest    for    Canada,   in- 

vasion by  U.  S.,  boundary  and  fishing  disputes,  fugitive  slaves 
in  Canada,  Dominion,  parliament. 
China — Early  trade  and  travel,  Bo.xer  rebellion,  indemnity  returned, 
Japanese  encroachments. 

{  Japan — Early  trade,  visit  of  Perry,  war  with  Russia,  to  dominate  Chi- 

j  na,  in  council  of  5  powers  at  Geneva. 

i  Mexico — Exploration  and  conquest  by  Spanish,  rich  colonies,  Texas 

\  dispute  and  war,  settlement  in  Hague  Court,  Germans  in  Mexico, 

unfriendly  during  World  War. 
Russia — Invasion  by  Napoleon,  fear  in  Oregon  country,  Alaska  sold, 
friendly  during  civil  war,  Hague  court,  war  with  Japan,  crushed 
in  World  War,  bolshevism. 
South  xVmerica — Discovery,  exploration  and  wealth,  indej)endence, 
U.  S.  mediated  in  dispute,  suspicious  of  intentions  of  U.  S., 
Chile  insurrection,  Venezuela  dispute. 

Book  7. 

Canada — Settled  by  French  and  British. 

China — Trade  routes  wanted.  Boxer  Uprising  and  indemnity  re- 

!  turned,  republic. 

Japan — Earthquakes,  aid  from  U.  -S.,  misconception  of  Japanese  trade. 
Mexico — Conquered  by  Spain,  republic. 
I  Russia — Trade. 

'  South  America — Discovery,   influence  of  U.    S.,  gold,   republic,  con- 

'  quest  of  Peru. 

t  Book  8. 

■  Australia— Ballot. 

Canada — In  revolutionary  war.  War  of  1812,  I'^rcnch  in  Canada,  I'rit- 

ish  win  in  struggle,  I'ritish  subjects  go  from  L".  S. 
Central  America — Panama  Canal. 

China — Earl)-  civilization,  trade  routes,  visits  of  Polo,  Boxer  Uprising, 
indemnity  returned,  ojicn  door,  e.xclusion  (reasons). 
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Japan — Medieval  trade,  Japanese  unpopular  (reasons),  at  Washing- 
ton Conference. 

Mexico — Spanish  conquest,  independence,  Texas  dispute  and  war, 
French  and  German  interference. 

Russia — Sells  Alaska,  Holy  Alliance,  aids  Serbia,  World  War,  im- 
migration. 

South  America — Conquest  of  Peru,  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  trade, 
Venezula  dispute,  Pan-American  Congress,  treaty  rejected  by 
Colombia. 


Book  9. 


Australia — Present  position  in  Empire. 

New  Zealand — World  War. 

Canada — Present  position  in  Empire,  illicit  colonial  trade,  3  expedi- 
tions into  Canada,  German  propaganda. 

Central  America — Republic,  sacking  and  pillaging  done.  Canal. 

China — Routes  desired,  Polo's  visits,  World  War. 

Japan — Desire  to  find  Japan,  German  propaganda  against  U.  S., 
World  War,  ship  reduction. 

Mexico — Conquest  by  Spain,  independence,  French  in  Mexico,  war 
with  U.  S.,  German  propaganda  against  U.  S. 

Russia — In  Alaska,  friendly  to  U.  S.  in  civil  war,  sells  Alaska,  Crimean 
War,  World  War. 

South  America — Discovery,  gold,  republic,  Peru  sacked,  Venezuela 
dispute,  trouble  in  Colombia  over  Canal. 

Book  10. 

Australia — Democratic  ballot,  World  War. 

Canada — Boundary  dispute  settled  by  arbitration,  reciprocity,  under- 
ground railroad  into  Canada,  trade,  W'orld  War,  immigrants, 
French  in  Canada,  combat  with  Britain. 

Central  America — Discovery,  aided  by  U.  S.  to  democracy. 

China — Trade,  exclusion  and  discrimination,  Boxer  Uprising,  future 
assured,  republic  by  way  of  imperialism,  respected. 

Japan — Trade,  aid  given  in  Russian  dispute,  trouble  and  exclusion, 
drove  Germans  from  Shantung,  restless  ambition,  at  disarmament 
conference,  respects  China,  World  War. 

Mexico — Gold,  war  over  Texas,  French  trespass,  German  propaganda, 
trade,  riches. 

Russifi — Alaska  sold,  war  with  Japan,  desirous  of  peace,  democracy  in 
Russia,  bolshevism. 

South  America — Discovery,  gold,  riches,  Venezuela  dispute,  Pan- 
American  congress  to  arbitrate,  distrust  of  U.  S.,  confidence,  aided 
to  democracy  by  U.  S. 

Book  11. 

Australia — I'.allol. 

Canada — Settlements,  invasions  by  U.  S.,  boundary  disputes,  ceded 
to  Britain,  province  of  Quebec,  i)atriot  war. 
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Central  America — Gold,  canal. 

China — Discoveries    bj-    Polo,    Boxer    Wars,    immigration,    exclusion 

(reasons). 
Japan — Open  to  trade,  wars,  World  War. 

Mexico — Spanish  conquest,  independence,  w'ar  over  Texas,  French. 
/;  Russia — Colonies  in  N.  W.,  sale  of  Alaska,  Hague  Conference,  World 

War,  revolution. 
South  America — Discovery  and   settlements,   republics,  intervened   in 

Mexican   War,    Peru    conquered,   Venezuela   dispute,    trouble    in 

Chile,  Colombian  trouble. 

Book  12. 

Australia — Ballot. 
1  Canada — Annexation  contemplated,  Canadian   Pacific  Railroad,   fish- 

ery dispute,  reciprocity. 
I  Central  America — Relation  with  U.  S.,  suspicions,  canal. 

China — Boxer  Uprising,  open  door,  center  of  disputes  between  Russia 

and  Japan,  injustices  clone,  exclusion. 
Japan — Rival  in  Pacific,  relatioti  with  China,  immigration,  grievance 
against  U.  S.,  joins  allies  in  war. 
.  Mexico — Friction,   intervention,   revolution,  plan  of  Germany  during 

World  War. 
-'  Russia — Aids  Serbia,  revolution,  Japanese  War,  World  War. 

;  South  America — Chilean  revolution,  mediator  between  U.  S.  and  Mexi- 

)  CO,  Venezuela  dis])ute,  Trouble  in  Colombia,  World  War. 

I  Book  13. 

Australia — English  colony,  Commonwealth,  World  War,  ballot. 

:  Canada — Explored   by   Jesuits,   French   cede   claims   to   I'ritish,   con- 

j  quests  by  U.  S.,  population,  self-government.  Dominion  perfected, 

f      .  World  \Var. 

Central  America — Canal. 

Ciiina — Writing,  relations  with  Europe,  wars  with  Japan  and  France, 
r.oxer  Uprising,  republic,  contest  of  North  and  South,  World  War. 

Japan — \\'ar  with  Russia,  modernizing  Japan,  war  with  China,  Ger- 
man possessions  in  China  seized,  World  War. 

Mexico — Failure  of   French,   revolution,   independertce,   overthrow   of 
'  'k.  Spain,  neutral  in  World  War. 

Russia — Rise,  in  7  jears'  war,  ])artition  of  Poland,  French  alliance,  art 
and  science,  war  with  Tiukey,  industry,  revolutions,  relations  with 
China  and  Japan,  sale  of  Alaska,  W^orld  War,  bolshevism,  langu- 
f  age  and  culture. 

South  America — Discovery,  revolt-  from  Sjiain,  losses  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  intervened  between  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  Venezuela  dis- 
l)ute,  conquest  of  I'eru,  trouble  in  Coloml)ia,  gold.  World  War. 
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Book  U.  ■ 

Australia — Baliot.  ^^  .  •  ,        ■  ^     i 

Canada-DiMTOverv.  growth,  population,  Ind.ans,  Bnt.sh  gain  control 
from  French,  boundary  disputes,  War  of  1S12,  invasions  of  L.  b.,  re- 

ciprocin-  treaty.  „       .         - 

Central  .Werica-RevoU   from   Spain,  Canal,   Pan-Amencan   exposi- 

China-Earlv  trade  with  Europe,  visits  of  Marco  Polo,  famine.  Boxer 
Uprising,  indemnity  returned,  integrity  guaranteed,  early  inven- 
tions, exclusion  (reasons),  educated  in  U.  S.  •  ,    o       • 

Japai^Early  trade,  visited  by  Perry,  seal  troubles,  war  with  Russia, 
agreement  on  immigration,  earthquakes.  ,.       ,  , 

Mexicc^Revolis  from  Spain,  abolishes  slaves,  boundary  dispute  and 
war,  sale  of  lands  to  U.  S..  Maxmillan  in  Mexico,  Germany  s  at- 
tempt  to  cause  revolt.  -  ,    t  i^ 

Russia-Friendly  during  civil  war,  Alaska  sold,  war  with  Japan,  de- 
fends Serbia,  revolution.  vu   t-    Q 

South  .\mer:ca-Discovery.  revolt  from   Spam,  relaaon  with  "L.  b.. 

conquest  of  Peru. 
The  treatments  of  the  countries,  for  the  greater  part,  have  been  few 
and  brief,  usuallv  consisting  of  a  few  sentences.  The  topics  of  most  com- 
mon mention  throughout  the  te.xts  give  a  better  panoramic  view  ot  he 
countries  than  the  topics  of  any  one  text.  These  topics  will  be  used  in  the 
summary  paragraph  concerning  each  country,  followed  by  some  quotations 

taken  from  various  texts.  .  ,    v-        -7     t      1   4-^,-  ♦!■,<.  ' 

Australia  is   famous   for  her   ballot   ^nd  with   New  Zealand   tor   the 
valuable  aid  given  to  the  allies  in  the  World  War. 

"Bv  a  law  passed  in  1888  Massachusetts  began  an  important 
ballot  r'eform.  'it  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  an  American 
state  a  kind  of  election  ticket  kno^Vn  as  the  Australian  ballot 
after  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  used."" 

"In  April  of  that  year  their  forces- were  greatly  strengthened 
by  contincrerts  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Concerning  the 
possessions  of  Germany  after  the  war  :6  ".  .  .  .and  in  Australasia 
her  possessions  had  been  taken  over  by  Japan  and  Australia. 

"Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  become  in  some  respects 
the  most  advanced  democracies  in  the  world."'' 

Canada  was  ceded  to  England  after  a  bitter  content  ^^•ith  the  I'rench, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  during  the  War  of  1M2-4,  had  boundary 
and  f^sher%-  disputes  with  the  United  Slates,  establislied  a  Dominion,  rejected 
the  reciprocitv  treatv  that  had  been  negotiated,  aided  the  colonies  m  deteat- 
ing  the  English  blockade  by  smuggling  goods  to  Europe  through  her 
own  boundaries,  and  served  in  the  World  War. 

"England  wrested  from  France  all  Canada  and  the  territory 
Ean  of  the  Mississippi  except  a  small  region  around  New  Orleans 
and  two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland."' 
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"Time  softens  the  hideousness  of  war  and  accents  its  glories. 

The  America  of  1S12 had  provocation  enough.  British 

and  French  aggressions  on  the  American  commerce  had  become 
almost  unbearable;  impressment  was  a  national  insult:  and  the 
Indian  unrest,  due.  as  many  Americans  believed,  to  Erizish  en- 
couragement, was  a  constant  danger  to  western  pioneers."^" 

"A  long-standing  dispute  over  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  Northeastern  states  had  been  settled  in  1842  by  the  \\"eb- 
Ster-Ashburton  Treaty  with  Great  Britain."" 

"The  talk  about  the  seizure  or  conquest  of  Canada,  which  was 
common  in  the  United  States  after  the  civil  war,  alarmed  the  Ca- 
nadians and  they  resolved  to  strengthen  themselves  by  union.  .  .  . 
In  1867  the  new  union  was  put  into  effect  under  the  name.  Domini- 
on of  Canada. "'- 

"He  arranged  an  agreement  for  reciprocity  with  Canada.  .  .  . 
reciprocity,  was  rejected  by  Canada."'^ 

"A  large  illicit  trade  went  on  with  Canada,  and  through  Ca- 
nada with  England."'-' 

An  excellent  record  was  m.ade  during  the  World  War : 

"And  the  British  Colonials — Canada,  Plindus,  .-\i:r:ralia — 
were  armingf  by  hundreds  of  thousands."'^ 

"....that  the  Canadians  had  captured  Vimy  Ridge,  ihought 
to  be  impregnable.'"'^ 

"Relations  with  Canada  across  the  northern  boundary  .vere  by 
no  means  as  pleasant  as  seemed  desirable."" 

Concerning  the  fishen.-  award  made  in  fjivor  of  Canada: 

".  .  .  .the  matter  left  a  sting  in  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  a  few  years  later  the  President,  instructed  by  Congress, 
annulled  the  treaty,  an"d  the  fisheries  question  became  more 
troublesome  than  ever,  as  we  shall  notice  later."'* 

5.  Beard  and  Barley,  op.  cit..  p.  584. 

6.  Rfbinson,  Smith.  Brea?t-d,  Our  World  Today  and  Yesterd.-;:--.  ?.  52S. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  548. 

8.  Mace,  \V.  H..  .American  History,  p.  .S6S. 

9.  Beard  and  Bag'.ev.  op.  ciL.  p.  94. 

10.  Leonard  and  Jacobs,  The  Nation's  History,  p.  252. 

11.  Ibid,  p.  305  f. 

12.  Boume  and  Benton.  Kisrorv  of  tlie  United  States,  p.  407-8. 

13.  Thwaites  and  KendaU.  op.  cit..  p.  500-1. 

14.  Lonjt,  W.  J.,  op.  ciL,  p.  254. 
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Central  America  ovenhre-.v  Spanish  rule  and,  on  account  of  difficulty 
with  Columbia  over  the  Par.irr,a  Canal,  Panama  became  a  republic. 

"In  1825  Central  A-r.erica  invited  us  to  build  a  canal  by  way  of 
Lake  Nicaragua.  .  .  ."■'' 

China  is  given  more  gereral  mention  concerning  her  early  trade,  the 
visits  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Boxer  Uprising  and  indemnity,  the  open  door, 
the  Burlingame  treaty  and  the  Geary  law,  Europe's  unjust  treatment,  and 
the  new  republic,  with  incidental  mention  of  seclusion,  writing  and  early 
inventions,  famine,  and  her  future. 

"They  believed  Cathay  to  be  a  vast  empire  of  fabulous  wealth, 
of  gilded  cities,  and  of  mighty  rivers.^" 

"The  later  influx  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  as  it  permitted  a  free  emigration 
from  one  coimtry  to  the  other.'"^' 

"At  first  the  Chinese  were  cordially  welcomed,  but  after  a  few 
years  the  feeling  toward  them  changed  .  .  .  They  were  willing 
to  work  for  low  wages  and  in  this  way  took  work  away  from  the  ■ 
native  Americans  or  forced  them  to  reduce  their  demands  in  order 
to  hold  their  places.  The  Chinese  were  willing  to  live  in  cheap 
houses  and  amid  poor  surroundings.  This  competition  by  workers 
who  were  willing  to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living  was  resent- 
ed by  American  laborers.""-- 

"Their  willingness  to  work  for  very  low  wages  rendered 
them,  as  their  numbers  increased,  undesirable  competitors  v.ith 
white  laborers.  After  earning  a  fev/  hundred  dollars  they  would 
betake  themselves  back  to  their  native  land,  whence  hordes  of 
their  brethren  would  come  to  America  to  repeat  the  process.  In 
-  no  case  did  the  Mongolian  pretend  to  become  an  element  in  Amer- 
ican society ;  he  remained  apart  from  the  body  politic,  retaining 
his  peculiar  customs  and  superstitions  .  .  .  The  Chinese  threat- 
ed  to  deluge  the  whole  v-estem  coast  with  their  undesirable  pres- 
ence."--' 

"A  labor  disturbance  of  another  sort  broke  out  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  This  was  a  protest  of  American  workmen  against 
competition  from  Chinese  laborers,  who  had  been  coming  into  this 
country  in  large  numbers  and  working  for  smaller  wages  than 
those  on  which  our  people  could  live.  There  were  several  fierce 
riots  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Chinese  were  roughly  treated. 
After  long  agitation  Congress  passed  the  first  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  in  1882.  This  forbad  any  more  Chinese  laborers  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States.'"^'"  ^  ^ 

18.  Elson,  H.  W.,  History  of  t'le  United  States,  p.  849. 

19.  McMastcr,  G.  B.,  Brief  H-:;:ort-  of  the  United  States,  p.  -130  f. 

20.  Elson,  H.  W.,  op.  cit..  p.  2. 


The  Geary  law:    '-Thi?  'aw  was  the  most  sweeping  of  irs  kind 

enacted  by  any  countrv-.  and  it  awakened  a  vigorous  protest  from 

the  Chinese  Government.     "Ahile  to  some  extent  evaded,  the  law 

has   greatly    relieved    the   -.vestern    coast    of   a   most    undesirable 

t,  class.  "^5 

Concerning  the  same  law:    "This  act.  however,  brought  no 
expression  of  resentment  from  China."'" 

Upon  the  return  of  a  part  of  the  indemnity  we  find  that: 
"Chma  felt  grateful  to  us  for  our  generosity,  and  is  now  one  of 
our  best  friends.  Each  year  her  Government  sends  over  many 
carefully  selected  students  :o  be  educated  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges; they  are  supported  from  the  indemnity  returned  bv  the 
■  United  States.     These  young  men  are  expected  to  instruct  Chi- 

;  nese  in  American  ideas  and  methods."^' 

"China  supported  the  allies  in  the  World  War."-'s 

i  _     Japan  is  most  widely  menrioned  with  reference  to  her  trade,  her  wars 

with  Russia,  and  China,  her  pa.-icipation  in  the  Armament  Conference  and 
the  World  War,  and  exclusion.  Brief  references  have  been  made  to  the 
earthquakes  and  aid  given  by  :he  United  States  and  her  rivalrv  in  the 
Pacific. 

"Fifty  years  ago.  Japan  was  still  almost  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  now,, through  the  series  of  e.x- 
traordmary  events,  she  has  become  one  of  the  conspicuous  mem- 
,  bers  of  the  family  of  nations."-' 

"One  of   the   hard  problems  will   be  how  to  deal   with   the 
immigration  and  the  natunj-.ization  of  our  Pacific  neighbors."-"3 

-  "The  Japanese  are  an  admirable  and  courageous  people  bur 
their  ideals  and  civilization  are  so  unlike  our  own  that  the  two 
people  cannot  blend  into  or-.  ...  a  race  problem  more  seHous 
than  the  Indian  and  Negro  problems.  .  .  .  Not  on  economic  but 
on  racial  grounds  we  owe  ii  to  the  future  of  America  to  refi-^e 
the  admission  of  large  nutr.bers  of  Orientals  to  thi^  Country.'-^i 

"...  they  would  have  been  satisfied  had  they  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  nations."^' 

"The    incident    that    brought    the    matter    into    international 
5^  prominence  was  the  passing  of  an  ordinance  by  the  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  school  board  excluding  Japanese  children  from  schools  at- 
tended by  white  children.  This  was  in  violation  of  a  treaty  w'e 
had  with  Japan  which  guarantees  that  Japanese  residing  in  this 
country  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  accorded  our  own  peo- 
ple."^^  ^ 

"All  Asiatics  are  now  barred  from  becoming  American  citi- 
zens."-''' 

"Japan  resents  the  exclusion  of  her  subjects  from  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  other  immigrants.  .  .  .  Japan  has  vast  interest  in  the 
Pacific,  where  she  is  our  commercial  rival.  As  for  China  her 
millions  are  just  beginning  to  awake."'-"" 

Many  of  the  main  topics  concerning  Mexico  treat  the  wars  and  revo- 
lutions with  a  bit,  in  some  texts,  about  arbitration  and  neutrality  dunng 
the  World  War.  The  topics— the  conquest,  the  thro\ving  off  of  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  the  failures  of  the  French,  the  German  intrigues,  the  wars  -v^ith 
the  United  States,  the  revolutions  and  the  forming  of  a  republic— are  com- 
monly mentioned.  ^^I 

"The  Mexican  War  was  waged  by  the  United  States,  not  on 
account  of  a  boundary  dispute,  as  the  world  was  made  to  believe, 
but  because  Ahab  coveted  Xaboth's  vineyard,  because  the  slave 
holder  cast  his  eye  over  the  vast,  fenile  Southwest  and  desired  it 
for  his  own."^* 

"Nothing  was  plainer  than  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  hon- 
esty, Jackson  was  unfair  in  his  dealings  wit  hMexico.  .  .  .  His 
unjust  dealings  with  Mexico  arose  from  his  too  great  love  of 
country.  .  .  .  his  longing  to  see  Texas  a  part  of  the  Union."^'' 

"Me.xico  gave  up  the  territory  with  reluctance,  but  she  was 
powerless.  .  .  .  No  true  American  is  proud  of  the  Mexican 
War."-!* 

One  American  general,  in  characterizing  the  war,  said  that 
it  was  "  'one  of  the  most  unjust  wars  ever  waged  against  a  weak-  . 
er  nation,'  yet  on  its  militarv-  side  it  was  a  great  triumph."^' 

"In  1914  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  on  the  verge  of 
war,  but  it  was  averted  through  the  friendly  mediation  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile.  .  .  .  The  large  population  and  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Latin-. Vmerican  countries  promise  to  make  them 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  future."-*" 

Mexico   is   not   a   member   of   the   League   of   Nations.  .  .  .    "and 
Russia  and  Mexico  v.ere  not  to  be  invited  to  join  until  they  had 
established  thoroughlv  stable  governments."'" 
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In  contrast  with  the  preceding  quotations  an  author  states 
that  "The  United  States  has  ahvays  found  Mexico  a  troublesome 
neighbor."^- 

Russia  appeared  at  an  early  date  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  United 
States,  alarmed  by  her  presence,  'c ought  Alaska  from  her.  Relations  since 
that  time,  and  especially  during  the  civil  war,  have  been  friendiy.  She 
made  an  attempt  through  the  H^gue  to  call  the  nations  together.  For  a 
time  during  the  World  War  her  su-ength  was  felt,  but  a  revolution  caused 
her  to  collapse.  Casual  m.ention  has  been  made  of  her  aid  to  Serbia,  her 
cruelty  to  Poland,  and  her  an. 

"...  and  it  was  feared  that  Russia  would  extend  her  influ- 
ence down  to  Oregon,  and  even  to  California. "''•' 

By  buying  Alaska  "...  in  a  friendly  way  we  disposed  of 
Russia,  a  nation  that  has  al^-ays  been  an  opponent  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."''"* 

"Therefore,  when  France  and  Britain  showed  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  the  Tsar  showed  friendship. ""'^ 

"But  Russia  was  the  most  conspicuous  friend  we  had  in  war 
times. "■'^ 

"Besides,  many  Congressmen  remembered  Russia's  friend- 
ship and  wished  to  show  pr:per  appreciation.'"'*'' 

"In  1898  the  emperor  c:  Russia  invited  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  meet  and  discuss  the  reduction  of  their  armies  and 
navies.  Delegates  from  f.venty-six  nations  accordingly  met  at 
the  Hague  (in  Holland)  in  !May,  1899,  and  there  discussed  (1) 
armament,  (2)  revision  of  ;he  laws  of  land  and  naval  war,  (3) 
mediation  and  arbitration. ""- 

"Catherine  II,  with  all  her  vast  Russian  posssesions,  looked 
with  covetous  greed  upon  Poland  .  .  .  Maria  Theresa  .  .  .  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  robbers  who  had  a. conscience  in  the 
matter."-*' 

"A  revolution  in  Russia  overturned  the  old  government  in 
that  country;  and  the  Bclsheviki,  who  came  into  power,  made 
peace  with  the  enemy.     This  made  it  possible  for  Germany  to 
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send  the  armies  which  had  been  nghting  the  Russians  to  join  her 
other  armies  in  the  western  front.""'"' 

"...  one  of  the  chief  reasoris  why  the  United  States  has 
refused  ...  to  recognize  the  Russian  Government  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  identified  with  the  avowed  attempt  to  overthrow  the  whole 
business  system  of  other  countries.'"-' 

'"During  the  past  century  R-Jssia  has  been  coming  into  closer 
relations  with  western  Europe.  Although  she  is  still  a  backward 
country  in  many  respects,  the  works  of  some  of  her  writers.  .  .  . 
are  widely  read  in  foreign  lands.  The  music.  .  .  .is  as  highly 
esteemed  in  London  or  New  York  as  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow 


The  most  frequent  references  tu  Sciith  America  are  made  concerning 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  Chilean  irouble.  the  A'enezuela  dispute,  the 
Colombian  trouble  over  Panama,  and  her  part  in  the  World  War. 

"Small  republics  were  alarmed,  fearing  our  domination."-'^ 
"To   avoid   the  trouble  that  \\2.s  brev.ing.   our  government 
offered  friendly  mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  \''enezuela  but 
refused  by  Britain.  .  .  .  and  Venezue-a  asked  the  United  States  to 
intervenes.   Again  our  friendly  ser.ices  were  oftered. "■''"' 

The  Pan-.\mericau  Congress  includes  North,  Central,  and 
South  America:  "Its  object  was  to  enable  the  people  of  these 
countries  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  United 
States  hoped  that  the  meeting  might  pave  the  way  for  a  larger 
trade  between  North,  Central,  and  S-jUth  Ainerica,  also.  .  .  .that 
all  disputes  hereafter  arising  between  any  of  the  American  re- 
publics should  be  settled  by  arbitration."^^, 

"The  result  of  this  difference  v,-::h  Colombia  was  unfortunate, 
for  it  increased  the  suspicion  of  o"ar  Latin-American  neighbors  to 
the  southward."^* 

A  peaceful  relationship  of  nations  is  generally  spoken  of: 

"In  such  provisions  as  the.=e,  as  -.veil  as  in  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  may  be  .'een  the  earnest,  endeavor  of  the 
treaty  makers  to  allay  animosites.  promote  justice,  and  establish 
irght  instead  of  might  as  the  arbiter  in  conflicts  between  na- 
tions."^'' 

".  .  .  .and  forward  to  that  future  day  when  freedom's  flag" 
shall  float  over  all  the  earth,  and  rations  of  the  world  shall  be  able 
to  come  together  of  their  own  free  v.-iil.  in  a  union  that  shall  make 
war  impossible,  and  bring  jieace,  pro.-perity,  and  happiness  to  all 
mankind."^** 

4S.  McMastcr,  J.  I!.,  op.  cit.,  p.  -127. 

•19.  Elson.  H.  W..  op.  cit.,  p.  424. 

50.  Leonard  and  Jacobs,  op.  cit.,  p.  52". 

51.  Robinson,  Smith,  lireasted,  op.  cit.,  p-  6!9. 

52.  Ibid.,  p.  440. 


53.  Leonard  and  Jacobs,  op.  cit.,  p.  44j\ 

54.  Long,  W.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  4j9. 

55.  Thwaites  and  Kendall,  op.  cit.,  p.  449. 
z6.  Mace,  \V.  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

57.  Elson,  H.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  727. 

53.  Leonard  and  Jacobs,  op.  cit.  p.  £43. 
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PART  II 

GEORAPHIE; 


Eight  geographies  used  in  the  sch.-x:.!?  of  ihe  United  States  were 
selected  r->r  this  study.  They  represent  feven  authors  and  four  publish- 
ers. TABLE  XIX  shows  the  distribu-ion  cf  the  space  of  each  of  these 
of  these  books  among  the  countries- 

The  percentage  of  space  ranges  from  0"^  to  4.55c  for  Australia,'  0% 
to  3ff  for  Canada,  mere  mention  to  l-65c  for  Cenira.1  -America,  0-45^  to  3% 
for  China.  1  to  3%  for  Japan,  0%  to  2^c  f-.r  Mexico,  O'/o  to  1.2%  for 
Xew  Zealand,  0%  to  2.5%  for  Russia,  and  0.4 ^^  to  li^-c  for  South  Amer- 
ica. The  lowest  percentages  for  the  greater  ;an:  were  found  in  Books  2, 
3,  and  5  v.-hich  are  beginner's  geographies. 

In  FIGURE  3  (p.)  is  shown  the  percennge  of  space  devoted  to  each 
of  the  countries  in  the  eight  geographies  nsed  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

One  fourth  of  the  total  space  is  devoted  :o  countries  other  than  those 
bordering  on  the  Pacific ;  more  than  o'ehalf  is  devoted  to  the  United 
States;  and  less  than  onefourth  is  divided  ziz-zmg  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific- Australia  and  New  Zealand  2_Z%.  Canada  1.8%,  Central 
.-Vmerica  0.6%,  China  1.6%,  Japan  1.4%.  2v!ex£co  1.1%,  Russia  1-3%,  and 
South  -America  6%. 

TABLE  XIX.    TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  OF  SPACE  GIVEN  TO 

V.ARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IN  S  GZC)G.<.\PHIES  USED  IN 

TH  ESCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Books 

1 

2 

3 

- 

^ 

6 

7 

8 

% 

% 

% 

(\ 

% 

•  % 

7o 

% 

Australia 

22 

1.7 

0.1 

~ 

3 

4.5 

1 

Canada 

2.2 

1.7 

22 

1.5 

2 

3 

1-5 

Central  America 

06 

0.5 

X 

1.6 

02 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

China 

1.4 

1.2 

0.4 

23 

0.5 

3 

2 

1.7 

Japan 
Me.xico 

1 
1.2 

1.2 
16 

1.1 

L6 

3 
01 

2.5 
1.5 

1.5 
2 

1.3 
1 

Xew  Zealand 

Russia 

South  America 

1.2 
2 

11.2 

* 
1.2 

5 

0.4 

•> 

0.2 
1.5 

* 

2.5 

7 

1.5 
9 

* 
0.8 

5.5 

United  States 

47 

61 

'jS 

~2 

93 

54 

48 

52 

Non-Pacific 
Countries 

30 

25 

2'< 

24 

30 

35 

-With  South  America 
-With  .-\ubtralia 
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FIGURE  3.    Percentage  of  total  space  ^iven  to  various  countries  in  S 
Geographies  used  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
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TABLE  XX  shows  how  the  total  space  devoted  to  each  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  is  distributed  among  the  selected  topics. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  treated  as  one  countr}'. 

One  distingushing  feature  about  all  of  these  geography  textbooks  is 
their  abundance  of  good  maps  and  pictures-  Together,  they  range  from 
Sci'^c  to  Z'l^/i  of  all  the  space.  The  spsce  devoted  to  economical  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  is  consistently  and  appreciably  larger  than  either  of  the 
other  topics.  The  total  pictorial  space  together  ranges  from  30%  to  oKr 
and  the  space  for  written  material  from  49%  to  70%. 

The  purposes  of  the  authors  may  be  gained  from  the  quotations  from 
the  prefaces  of  their  books : 
Atwood,  W.  W.  New  Geography.  Book  2. 

"Emphasis  is  given  to  the  srudy  of  those  factors  that  have  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people." 

Dodge,  R.  E.  Elementary  Geography- 

The  book  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  entitled,  res- 
pectively, "Home  Geography".  .  .  .and  "World  Relations  and  the 
Continents." 

Knowkon-    First  Lessons  in  Geography.    No  Preface. 

TABLE  XX.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  SPACE  DEVOTED  TO 

EACH  COUNTRY  O.N  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  8  GEOGRAPHIES 

USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


physical 

Economic 

Country 

Mao 

Picture 

and 

and 

Other 

Space 

Space 

Climatic 

Industrial 

JSiIention 

Australia  and 

7o 

'', 

f" 

% 

f' 

New  Zealand 

30 

21 

12 

27 

10 

Canada 

22 

17 

10 

Z7 

14 

Central  America 

11 

27 

24 

27 

11 

China 

10 

23 

26 

27 

14 

Japan 

11 

29 

10 

38 

12 

Mexico 

22 

IS 

17 

30 

13 

Russia 

7 

2i 

22 

34 

14 

Soutli   .\merica 

17 

23 

13 

36 

11 

McMurry  and  Parkins.     Advanced  Geography. 

■'  .  .  •  the  study  of  geography  sliould  be  confined  to  the  to])- 
pics  that  have  the  nio.st  important  human  relation.ships-" 

Shepherd.     Geograpliy  for  Beginners  treats  the  following: 

"Where  we  live,  heat  and  light,  clothes,  food  and  drink,  and 
how  jjeople  work  for  each  other." 
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Smith,  J.  B.    Human  Geography.    Books  1  and  2. 

"This  book  is  Resrional-Human  Geography.  The  center  of 
classification  is  man,  not  physiological  or  any  of  the  oiher  ele- 
ments-" 

Whitbeck,  R.  H.    High  School  Geography. 

"...  Until  recer.t  years  the  geography  of  the  secondary 
schools  was  either  physical  geography  or  commercial  geogra- 
phy .  .  .  Geography  is  r.ot  simply  a  study  of  the  physical  envi- 
ronment of  man.  nor  is  it  simply  a  study  of  related  activities, 
rather  it  is  a  study  of  both  plus  their  interrelationship." 
The  chief  topics  discussed  by  the  authors  are  listed  by  countries,  after 

which  are  given  a  number  of  representative  quotations  from  the  texi5. 

AUSTRALIA: 

Book  1.     Continent,  people,  ratural  regions,  cities,  resources,  occupations. 

Book  2.  Agriculture,  animals,  climate,  drainage,  gold,  grazing,  occu-pa- 
tions,  people,  plants,  sheep-raising,  surface. 

Book  3.     Location,  sheep-raising. 

Book  4.  Comparison  vrith  V.  S-  How  this  continent  is  important  to  the 
world,  why  Austra'.ia  has  not  made  faster  progress.  Imponsnce 
of  improvement  in  transportation.     Possible  future  development. 

Book  5.     None. 

Book  6.  Size,  climate  and  seasons,  native  black  man,  wild  animals  and 
plants,  people  and  government,  agriculture,  mining,  cities. 

Book  7.  Cattle,  climate,  government,  grain  production,  immigration  re- 
.striction,  minerals,  navigable  rivers,  occupations,  people,  popu- 
lation, products,  rabbits,  railways,  regions,  settlements,  size,  sta- 
tistics, trade,  wheat,  wild  life. 

Book  8.     Climate,    exports,  general   description,   gold,   lead,   zinc. 

The  first  two  quotations  are  typical  of  the  method  used  through  these 
geographies. 

1-  "Australia  is  the  smallest  of  the  continents,  being  about 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  not  including  any  of  its  dependen- 
cies." 

2.  "Australia  is  in  many  ways  like  the  United  States  and 
Canada." 

3.  "The  Island  is  of  particular  value  to  Great  Britain  be- 
cause it  .  .  .  has  a  large  surplus  of  the  kinds  of  articles  most 
needed  by  the  British." 

1.  Dodge,  K.  E.     F.iemer,:ar>-  Geography,  p.  214. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

3.  McMurry  and   rarl<:n>.     .\dvanced  Geograiili),  p.  441. 
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NEW  ZEALAND : 

Book  1.  Dominion,    physical    features,    climate,    native    people,    pasture 

lands,  cities,  outlook. 
Book  2.  Frozen  meats- 
Book  3.  None.  'V*    i 
Book  4.  How  New  Zealand  compares  with  Australia. 
Book  5.  None. 

Book  6.  Colony,  Maori,  trade. 

Book  7.  None. 

Book  8.  Size,  population,  industr}-. 

4.  "To  the  South  and  Southeast  of  Australia  are  the  large 
islands  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  both  of  which  are  grazing- 
countries.  Auckland  .  •  .  is  famous  for  the  best  frozen  meat 
that  reaches  England." 

5.  "If  you  visited  Xev,-  Zealand  you  would  find  that  it  is  a 
farming  country  like  Australia  and  that  similar  products  are  rais- 
ed. But  it  has  a  pleasanter  climate,  for  it  is  cooler  and  has  more 
rainfall." 

CANADA : 

Book  1.     Dominion,  climate,  regions,  resources,  cities. 

Book  2.  Agriculture,  cities,  climate,  coal,  dairying,  gold,  grazing,  lum- 
bering, population,  products,  manufacturing,  scenery,  surface, 
trans-continental  railway. 

Book  3.     Location,  Niagara  Fails. 

Book  4.  Great  area,  some  limits  to  usefulness,  settled  part,  how  divided, 
maritime  provinces,  why  C)ntario  and  Quebec  are  sparsely  sec- 
tied,  most  rapid  growing  part,  how  parts  are  held  together,  pos- 
sible growth  in  future. 

Book  5.     Cheese,  fish,  furs,  maple  sugar. 

Book  6-  Great  size,  small  population,  farm  life,  maple  sugar  crop,  aban- 
doned farms,  dairy  industry,  products  suit  distant  places,  trade 
and  trade  routes,  fisheries,  government,  cities. 

Book  7.  Agriculture,  climate,  canals,  dairying,  fisheries,  forests,  fox 
farms,  free  lands,  government,  irrigation,  minerals,  manufactur- 
ing, provinces,  surface,  trade,  wheat  belt. 

Book  8.  Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  coal,  fisheries,  foreign  commerce,  for- 
est, industry,  government,  people,  iron,  manufacturing,  mineral, 
resources,  nickel,  water  power,  wheat  production,  wood  pulp. 

Canada,  vast  in  resources  and  products,  has  serious  limits  to  its  use- 
fulness. 

6.  "The   area   of   thin   soil   includes    fully    hall    of    Canada.  ^ 
When  this  is  added  to  the  portion  unsuited  for  agriculture  because 
of  cold,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  remains." 

4.  Dodge,  K.  K.,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

5.  McMiirry  and  Parkiin,  op.  cit.,  p.  285 
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7.  "About  one-twentieth  of  the  total  land  of  Canada  is  occu- 
pied, and  one-tifteenth  is  under  cultivation.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  slow  growth  of  population  and  partly  to  unfavorable  natural 
conditions,  especially  climate.  A  great  deal  of  good  land  is  still 
unoccupied ;  and,  considering  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  with  ■ 
their  northern  climate  and  scanty  soil,  the  Canadians'  faith  in  the 
future  of  his  vastly  larger  and  richer  country  is  entirely  justified." 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

Book  1.     Union,  climate,  products,  people,  trade. 

Book  2.  Agriculture,  climate,  exports,  forests,  industries,  mountains,  ca- 
nal, people,  rainfall,  surface- 
Book  3.     Coffee. 

Book  4.  Similarity  to  Mexico,  attempts  at  union  of  countries,  questions 
of  interest  in  regions,  prospect  of  progress. 

Book  5.     Bananas,  coffee. 

Book  6.     Bananas,  trade,  general  view. 

Book  7.     Climate,  trade,  bananas,  coffee. 

Book  8.     Divisions,  people,  industries,  canal,  government. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  mutual  interdependence  of  nations  in  ex- 
change of  commodities  is  given  in  the  treatment  of  Central  ^-Vmerica: 

8.  "The  trade  of  Central  America  is  now  largely  with  the 
United  States.  .  .  •  They  produce  many  usefid  articles  and  foods 
which  we  cannot  secure  in  our  own  country.  .  .  .  Nowhere  in 
the  world  do  we  find  much  manufacturing  in  the  tropics.  .  .  . 
Wheat  cannot  be  raised  in  Central  America,  and  wheat  foods  and 
flour  must  be  imported." 

9.  "The  United  States  has  a  great  interest  in  Central  Amer- 
ica because  the  Panama  Canal  was  dug  by  our  country  across 
the  isthmus." 


CHINA: 
Book  1. 

Book  2. 


Book  3. 
Book  4. 


Republic,  C)ld  China,  New  China,  climate,  rivers,  resources,  oc- 
cupations, cities,  important  regions. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  drainage,  European  contact,  exports, 
Great  W  all,  manufacturing,  occupations,  ports,  surface,  repub- 
lic, climate,  dependencies,  grazing,  mountains,  people,  yellow 
race. 

Rice,  silk,  people,  poor  country. 

Republic,  divisions,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  reasons  (or  lack 
of  progress,  recent  promising  changes,  how  the  population  is 
supp(jrted,  danger  threatening  from  otiicr  countries,  unselfish 
attempts  of  foreigners  to  aid. 


6.  McMurry  a:id  Parkins,  op.  cit.,  p.   176. 

7.  Whitbeck,   R.  H.     High  School  Geograpli.v,  p.  478. 

8.  Atwood,  W.  W.     Ne-.v  GeoErraphy,  Book  2,  p.  11.^. 

9.  Dodge,  R.  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  13S. 
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Book  5.     Rice,  tea. 

Book  6.  Tea  growers,  tea  trees,  tea  drinking,  curing  tea,  tea  in  other 
countries,  people,  great  plains,  trade,  manufacturing,  Cliinese 
territory. 

Book  7.  Bounds,  cliaracter,  compared  with  eastern  U.  S.,  oldest  nation, 
isolation,  independent  people,  nation  of  hard  workers,  rice,  Chi- 
nese meal,  north  China,  fuel,  wood,  western  ideas,  western  ma- 
chinery, government,  army,  trade,  cities,  future. 

Book  S.     History,   parts,    long   isolation,   geographic   conditions,   lack   of 
means  of  transportation,  great  resources,  forests,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  present  republic. 
The  antiquity  of  China,  her  isolation,  her  resources  and   future,  and 

her  relation  to  the  United  States  are  outstanding  features  in  the  discussion 

of  China. 

10-     "In  many   ways  the  early  civilization  was  remarkable. 
Its  records  go  back  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ        ^ 
■was  born.    They  invented  paper,  gunpowder,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  learned  to  make  and  use  silk.     They  were  keeping  historical 
records  before  civilization  began  in  Europe." 

11.  "Millions  could  read  and  write  v.hen  our  ancestors  knew 
nothing  about  books.  .  .  .  Some  people  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Chinese  because  they  have  yellow  skins,  slanting  eyes,  and 
do  not  do  things  our  way.  tVople  who  speak  thus  do  not  know 
enough  about  China." 

12.  "Because  the  coimtry  v.as  g<>od  for  agriculture  and  was 
protected  by  nature  from  invaders.  China  lived  undisturbed  in  iso- 
lation." 

JAPAN : 

Book  1.  History,  natural  regions,  natural  restturces,  climate,  occupations, 
cities,  future,  Korea,  Formt'sa. 

Book  2.  Agriculture,  chief  cities,  climate,  earthquakes,  exports,  occupa- 
tions, people,  products,  railways,  surface. 

Book  3-     Tea,  rice,  silk,  people,  poor  country. 

Book  4.  Farmer,  isolation,  means  of  securing  food,  influence  of  world 
war  in  Japan,  problem  Japan  faces  and  its  solution,  prospect  of 
rivalry  with  Britain  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Book  5.     Rice,  tea. 

Book  6.  Silk  growers,  a  tiny  farm,  silk-worms,  cocoons,  reeling  silk, 
other  silk  countries,  an  ancient  i>eople.  beautiful  things,  progress- 
ive people,  pdor  country,  trade. 

Book  7.  Bounds,  character,  cyclones,  monsoons.  Old  Jai)rui,  individual 
civilization,  artistic  people,  flowers,  good  manners,  lovers  of 
country,  sports  and  games,  problems,  little  land,  much  labor, 
bamboo,  food,  fisheries.  New  Japan,  sudden  change,  learning 
science  and  using  it,  equipping  a  nation,  builds  an  empire,  Ko- 

10.     .-\t\voocl,  W.  W.,  r.p.  rit..  Book  2,  p.  2-(2. 


rea,  factories  and  imports,  ra.v   siltc  and  tea,  factories  and  ex- 
ports, Japan  of  tomorrow. 

B-?-ok  8.     Expansion  of  empire,  geog-raphical  conditions,  Ag^riculture,  min- 
,  erals,  manufacturing,  foreign  trade. 

i  Japan,  in  spite  of  a  long  seclusion,  is  a  progressive  empire. 

16.  "For  many  generations  Japan  has  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  foreigners,  and  travelers  from  other  countries 
were  asked  to  go  away." 

17.  "Until  the  middle  of  the  century  Japan  was  closed  to 
all  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  Western  World.  But  ia 
1S54  Commodore  Perry  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  p-ersuaded  the  Japanese 
to  enter  into  relations  with  our  country.  This  was  tlie  beginning 
of  the  remarkable  change  in  Japan.  Little  by  litttle  the  people 
took  on  ways  of  W^estern  civilization." 

IS.  '"The  American  Admiral  .  .  .  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Mikado  .  .  .  Japan  entered  into  the  society  of  nations." 

19.  "To  feed  lier  polite  but  hungry  people,  Japan  inust  al- 
ways keep  up  her  careful  and  laborious  agriculture.  She  will 
srendily  increase  her  manufacturing  and  foreign  trade,  for  which 
her  people  and  her  government  \vorked  so  diligently  and  skilful- 


20.  "Now  Japan  has  railroads,  telegraph,  telephones,  like 
our  own.  and  a  well  trained  army.  The  Japanese  are  a  shrewd, 
progressive  people  .  .  .  Japan  has  a  large  trade  with  China,  and 
also  ihe  United  States,  and  with  Europe." 

21.  "There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Japan  is  destined 
lo  become  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial  nations.  The  Jap- 
anese have  already  proved  themselves  very  skilful  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  the  amount  of  manuafcturing  increases  every  year. 
Power  is  provided  by  the  coal  fields,  the  natural  oil,  and  the  many 
streams,  some  of  which  are  already  harnessed  to  produce  hydro- 
electric energy.  Agriculture  will  always  be  important  in  such  a 
densely  populated  country,  but  as  years  go  on  it  is  likely  that  a 
larger  an.d  larger  poplation  of  the  Japanese  people  will  be  engag- 
ed in  industrial  work." 

11.  Smith,  J.  R.     Human  Geography,  liook  1,  p.  317. 

12.  Smith,  J.  R.  Human  Geography,  Book  2,  p.  325. 
36.  Smith,  I.  R.  J-himan  Geography,  Book  2,  p.  321. 
17.  .^twood,  W.  W.,  op.  cit.,  Book  2,  p.  246. 

IS.  Smith,  J.  R.,  op.  cit.,  Book  2,  p.  321. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

3\  Smith,  T.  R.     Human  f;i-ograi)!iy,  iV-  k  1.  p.  3t>5. 

21.  .\t\vood,  \V.  W.,  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
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MEXICO 
Book  1. 

Book  2. 

Book  3. 
Book  4. 

Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 

Book  8. 


Spar.i5h-.\merican  country,  natural  regions,  rainfall,  zones  oi 
latitude,  natural  resources,  occupations,  cities,  government,  fu- 
ture. 

ndur-'.ries,    manufacturing, 
and  territories,  vol- 


Agriculture,   climate,    size,   grazmg 
mrning.  people,  population,  scenery,  state: 
canoes. 


None. 

Most  attractive  part,  principal  advantages  ot  this  section,  prod- 
ucts that  Mexico  might  supply,  difficulties  in  the  way,  why  the 
U.  S.  is  anxious  for  improvements. 

Cottee. 

General  view,  mining. 

Land  without  winter,  winds,  rain,  forests,  people,  many  coun- 
tries, three  regions,  village  life,  trade,  cities,  sisal  district.  Mexi- 
can oil,  bananas,  future. 

Agriculture,  cities,  foreign  trade,  industries,  people,  petroleum, 
resources,  silver,  transportation. 


Mexico    with  her  drawbacks,  has  natural  resources  and  a  possible  fu- 


22.  "One  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  education.  •  .  .  A  second 
difficulty  is  the  unstable  government.  .  .  .  Certain  arrangements 
in  regard  to  the  lands  and  labor  have  had  a  further  bad  effect 
upon^'prodiiction.  .  .  .  Lack  of  easy  means  oi  transportation  is 
a  fourth  serious  obstacle  to  production." 

23.  "Yet  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  easily  arise  when 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  can  neither  read  nor  reason  intelli- 
gently, and  when  their  wants  are  so  poorly  supplied  that  they  are 
discontented.  .  .  .  Above  all  we  want  the  friendship  of  Mexico, 
because  close  neighbors  should  be  especially  good  friends" 

24  '"The  remarkable  wealth  of  natural  resources  may  brmg 
prosperitv  to  Mexico.  .  .  .  Mexico  will  never  be  an  industrial 
nation,  because  the  people  show  little  ability  in  mechanical  arts 
or  invention.  More  well-trained  white  people  tre  needed  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources,  and  living  and  working  conditions  for 
the  laboring  classes  must  be  improved.  Higher  standards  of  edu- 
cation should  be  established,  and  arrangement?  should  be  made 
so  that  a  larger  number  of  Mexicans  may  own  their  own  homes 
and  ranch  lands.  A  strong  and  just  government  must  be  main- 
tained." 
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RUSSIA: 

Book  1.  Lo'.v  lands,  areas  below  sea  level,  rivers,  canals,  coast  lines  na- 
tural resources,  climate,  occupations,  government,  cities,  Trans- 
Caucasian  Republics,  \^■hite  Russia,  Siberia,  Natural  regions, 
future. 

Book  2.  Agriculture,  climate,  commerce,  drainage,  government,  great 
plains,  manufacturing,  minerals,  occupations,  people,  size,  sur- 
face. 

Book  3.     None. 

Book  4.  Value  as  an  ally  to  Britain  and  France  in  World  War,  area, 
population,  industries,  food  supply,  agriculture,  favorable  clim- 
ate, variety  of  farm  products,  how  land  was  owned,  abundance  of 
raw  materials,  weakness  in  manufacture,  difficulties  in  trans- 
portation, foreign  comm.erce,  collapse  in  1917,  losses  during  the 
war- 
Book  5.     Flax,  tea. 

Book  6.     Extent,  forests,  tundra,  farming,  minerals,  foreign  trade,  people, 
government,    Siberia— great    size,    few    people,    tundra,    forest, 
farming,  cities  of  the  desert,  mountain  systems. 
Book  7.     Government  handicap,  people,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  wheat 

regions,  migrating  laborers,  trade,  future. 
Book  8.     Physical  features,  \'olga  river,  minerals,   forests,  Finland,  Po- 
land, various  divisions. 

In  Russia — 

25.  '"The  leaders  could  not  agree  among  themselves  and  as 
a  result  there  is  not  storng  government  now.  Different  parties 
are  fighting  among  themselves.  The  people,  many  of  them  poor 
and  ignorant,  have  neglected  their  farms.  Crops  have  failed  and 
the  people  have  suffered  from  want  and  hunger.  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  future  of  Russia  will  be,  but  it  is  hoped  that  order  will 
soon  be  established  and  that  the  people  will  again  develop  the 
great  resources  of  the  country.  ...  In  spite  of  its  size  and  its 
great  population,  it  v.as  never  one  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world.  The  people  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  government.  The 
men  who  governed  the  country  were  willing  to  have  them  remain 
ignorant  because  they  could  be  more  easily  ruled.  Yet  conditions 
were  improving  and  the  people  were  learning  many  of  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  living.  They  have,  hov.-ever,  not  yet  learned  to 
govern  themselves  and  in  many  ways  are  now  worse  off  than  be- 
fore they  threw  over  the  old  form  of  government." 

26.     "'The   future  of  Siberia   lies  in  the  development   of   its 
wealth  of  natural  resources.     .  .  .  Before  these  products  can  be 

22.  McMurry  and  Parkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  192-3. 

23.  Ibid..  :>.  198-9. 

24.  Atwoc^d.  W.  \V.,  op.  cit..  P.c.ok  2,  p.  113. 

25.  Dodge.  R.  E..  op.  cit.,  p.   178-9. 
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given  to  the  world,  more  people  must  go  to  live  in  Siberia,  and 
means  of  transportation  must  be  improved." 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Book  1.  Opportunities  ,draw-backs  to  be  overcome,  trade,  people,  routes, 
government,  physical  features,  climate,  natural  regions,  states — 
extent,  rivers,  resources,  occupations,  cities,  climate,  future. 

Book  2-  Animals,  climate,  commerce,  drainage,  grazing,  hides,  industries, 
mining,  occupations,  rivers,  rubber,  surface,  winds,  wool. 

Book  3.     Coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate. 

Book  4.  Area,  distribution  of  population,  disadvantages  South  America 
has  suffered,  tropical  South  America — advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, products,  promise — Andean  Country — prospects  for  trade, 
temperate  South  America,  people,  steps  toward  a  closer  relation- 
ship. 

Book  5.     Chocolate,  cocoa,  coffee,  hides,  rubber. 

Book  6.  Journey  to  equator,  greatest  river  in  the  world,  rubber  planta- 
tions and  industry,  coffee  plantations  and  industry.  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  natural  divisions,  climate,  states,  nitrate  workers,  an 
ancient  civilization,  chocolate. 

Book  7.  Cattle,  climate,  com,  coal,  hogs,  langtiage,  navigable  rivers,  oc- 
cupations, people,  petroleum,  railroads,  regions,  settlements, 
sheep,  transportation,  trade,  unused  lands,  wheat. 

Book  8.  Regular  coast  line,  mountains,  three  great  river  basins,  size,  pop- 
ulation, relation  to  U.  S.,  sheep  and  cattle,  situation,  timber,  gov- 
ernment,   people,   m.anufacturing,    foreign    trade,    contrast    with 

North  America  in  development,  coffee,  climate,  cities. 

27.  "The  location  of  a  continent  has  much  to  do  with  its 
importance  ■  .  .  South  America  suffers  greatly  because  of  its  cli- 
mate .  .  .  The  difficulty  of  reaching  South  America  has  been  an- 
other hindrance  to  its  development  .  .  .  Transportation  within 
the  continent  is  also  ditncult  .  .  .  Again,  both  railroads  and  wag- 
on roads  are  especially  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  .  .  .  Lack  of 
coal  is  another  handicap  .  .  .  South  America  was  first  settled  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  During  the  last  three  hundred  years 
these  nations  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  of  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America  in  ir.dustrial  progress  •  .  .  " 

28.  "South  America  today  is  a  land  of  opportunity.  It  is 
a  land  with  varied  resources,  with  many  products  which  the  world 
demands,  without  a  dense  population,  and  with  much  land  await- 
ing settlement.  There  are  rich  resources  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron  and  nitrate.  Some  coal  and  oil  have  been  discovered,  and 
more  will  probably  be  found.  Most  of  the  peojjle  live  near  the 
sea-coast,  much  as  people  did  in  North  America  one  hundred  fifty 
years  ago  .  .  .  There  are  many  people  of  mixed  blood  in  South 
America,  .  .  .  1  he  white  peoj)le  and  those  of  mixed  descent  have 

26.    Atwood,  W.  \V..  cp.  cit.,  r>ouk-  2,  p.  241. 
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charge  of  affairs,  and  they  are  rapidly  improving  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  industrial  conditions  in  the  different  countries." 

29.  "On  the  other  hand,  they  need  our  products  as  much 
as  we  need  theirs  .  .  .  This  declaration  has  been  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  •  .  .  has  helped  to  protect  these  nations  against 
foreign  powers.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union  aims  to  distribute  the 
responsibility  for  such  protection  more  equally  among  the  Amer- 
ican republics.  It  aims,  also,  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance 
and  friendship  among  them,  and  thus  to  promote  peace  in  the 
new  world." 

30.  "There  is  still  some  suspicion  of  our  intentions  for  some 
Latin  Americans  feel  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  is  only  an  excuse 
for  gaining  an  increasing  political  control  in  Latin  .\merica.  It 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  United  States  demonstrate  in 
every  way  possible  its  sincere  desire  to  help  its  sister  republics  for 
their  own  benefit  first ;  that  we  convince  them  by  all  our  actions 
that  we  do  not  desire  their  territory  or  desire  to  gain  any  political 
control  over  them.  .  .  .  During  the  World  War,  nearly  all  of  the 
South  American  countries  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
.\llies." 

27.  McMurry  and  Parkins,  op.  ci"...  p.  2-1S-9. 

28.  Atwood,  AV.  W.,  op.  cit.,  Book  1,  p.  125. 

29.  McMurry  and  Parkins,  cp.  ci:..  p.  2/6-7. 

30.  Whitbeck,  R.  H.,  op.  cit.,  p.  46-t. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTERS  MV 

HISTORY 


n 


The  percentages  of  space  devoted  to  various  countries  in  the  histories 
of  each  of  the  EngUsh-speaking  ^^-^^^ffll^^''^'^'  ^"^  '^^" 
land,  and  the  United  States— is  given  in  iABLE  XXI  (p.  liy). 

With  few  exceptions  there  i.  Hnle  variation  in  the  percentages  of 
space  in  the  textbooks  of  each  of  the  countries  devoted  to  the  individual 
country. 

New  Zealand  a.id  South  America  are  given  the  highest  percentages  of 
space  in  the  textbooks  of  Australia.  In  some  of  the  texts  Xew  Zealand 
has  been  given  a  special  section.  South  .^menca  has  had  considerable 
ni'ntLn  with  respect  to  the  early  trade  routes  that  led  to  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  Australia  and  wnth  her  trade. 

The  United  States  is  given  rhe  highest  percentage  in  the  Canadian 
te.xtbooks.  The  relationship  bef.veen  the  two  countries  have  had  a  vital 
influence  upon  each  other's  development. 

New  Zealand  gives  the  highest  percentage  of  any  of  the  countries  to 
Australia,  a  kindred  country,  to  Japan  and  China  in  their  relations  to  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  which  are  discnssed  at  great  length  in  three  exts 
and  to  Russia  with  respect  to  h.er  relation  to  the  Pacific  and  her  relat,on 
to  England  and  other  European  countnes. 

Table  XXI.  Summary  of  space  percentage  devoted  to  each  country  in  the 
Histories  of  the  English-speakirg  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 

— ~ ~  '  His:or->>  Hisicrits  Histories  Histories 

c--'  ci  ol  of 

Aus--^U  Ne-w  Zealand  Canada         United  States 


COUNTRY 


u 

fc 

7c 

% 

Australia 

89    * 

0.4 

1.4 

0.1    . 

Canada 

1.4 

89.5  * 

1.2 

2.3 

Central  America 

0-2 

S_A. 

S.A. 

0.2 

China 

0.4 

04 

1.0 

0.5 

03 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

Japan 
Mexico 

0.7 

S.A. 

0.1 

1.3 

New  Zealand 

3.S 

Aus. 

89.1  * 

Aus. 

Russia 

South  .Vmerica 

0.4 

0.5 

1.9 
0.2 

3.8 
0.4 

1 

0.4 

3.2 
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22 

93.9  * 

United  States 

*    Includes  all  non-Pacific  Countries 
S„-\. — With  South  .America 
Aus. — With  Australia 
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The  United  States  has  been  vitally  concernced  with  Canada  and  Mexico 
I     /  and  has  given  them  the  highest  percentages  of  space.  ' 

I  In  summarizing  the  main  topics  discussed  in  a  large  number  of  the 

(  representative  history  textbooks  of  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 

I  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  there  are  only  a  very  few  common 

I      f  iopics. 

Y  Australia's  participation  in  the  World  War  is  treated  in  the  texts  of 

[  the  other  countries;   her   discover:.-,  the  convict   or   prison  colonies,   and 

raoid  growth  in  the  texts  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 
!       •  "    The   early    settlements    in    Canada,    the   English-French    rivalry,    the 

!  grov,-th  of  the  Dominion  and  the  participation  in  the  World  War  are  topics 

of  frequent  mention. 

All  refer  to  theSpanish  settlements  in  Central  America.  The  textbooks 
of  the  United  States  alone  treats  the  Panama  Canal,  the  international  gate- 
way. 

_'  Concerning  China,  the  early  trade,  the  European  mtrigues,  the 
boxer  movement,  the  opium  war,  the  immigration  and  exclusion,  the  revo- 
lution, and  the  republic  are  generally  discussed. 

In  the  texts  of  New  Zealand,  japan  is  given  a  more  varied  treatment, 
thonsh  all  discuss  the  early  trade,  the  v/ars  with  Russia  and  China,  and 
her  part  in  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  the  exclusion 
!T.-ith  the  exception  of  the  texts  of  Canada). 

Several  topics  are  emphasized  in  Russian  history— the  Hague,  the 
C-lmean  War,  the  coalition  with  Austria,  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  war 
^Iih  Japan,  her  protection  of  Serbia,  her  activity  in  the  World  War,  and 
the  revolution. 

The  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  products  of  South  America  are 
topics  of  general  mention  in  the  textbooks  of  the  countries.  The  texts 
o^'ihe  United  States  treat  a  more  extended  list  of  topics. 

For  the  United  States,  the  discovery,  revolution,  republic,  civil  war, 
World  W'ar,  and  Washington  Conference  are  discussed  in  the  texts  of  the 
other  three  countries. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  om.it  other  countries  from  the  textbooks 
of  any  particular  country.  As  a  rule,  the  other  country,  its  people,  and 
d'.-ilization  are  not  discussed.  The  omission  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  feeling  that 
the  country  is  unimportant  in  the  narrative  and  should  not  be  given  undue 
recognition. 
*■  The  leading  events  of  the  Western  civilization  have  been  emphasized 

vriih  very  slight,  if  any,  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  them. 

A  few  seemingly  contradictory  statements  were  found. 

Many  times  the  mention  of  a  country  was  merely  incidental. 
^  The  relation  between  countries  has  not  been  discussed  fully  enough. 

The  discussions  of  the  peaceful  relations  have  been  very  brief,  while  the 
ci5Cus.sions  of  the  unpleasant  relations  have  been  more  extended  and  of 
sach  a  nature  as  to  easily  arou-e  prejudice.  An  imiirovenient  should  be 
made  in  the  kind  of  facts  treated  and  in  tlie  kind  meriting  special  emphasis. 


Some  authors  give  evidence  of  the  changed  scene  of  action  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  where  the  East  has  net  the  West,  and  the  East  as 
weU  as  the  West  must  share  the  responsib-inty  for  directing  the  course  of 
civiiization.  There  are  comparatively  few  b.X'ks  written  by  such  authors. 

While  the  pages  of  history  have  been  f.lled  more  or  less  with  the  dis- 
putes, suspicious,  and  wars,  there  are  frequent  expressions  of  confidence  in 
a  future  iinion  or  league  of  nations  in  perpveniating  peaceful  relationships 
of  nations. 

GEOGILVPHY 

T.\BLE  XXII  (p.l24)  shows  the  distribution  of  the  space  percent- 
ages in  the  geographies  of  Australia,  Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States- 

The  textbooks  of  Australia  devote  Sl'l-  of  the  space  to  home  geo- 
graphy, of  Canada  56.4%,  of  New  Zealar.d  22.7%,  and  of  the  United 
Stares'  59%.  To  the  Pacific  countries  Australia  gives  13%  of  the  total 
space  and  gives  to  New  Zealand  the  highesi  percentage  she  receives  from 
the  countries.  Canada  gives  24%  of  space  lo  the  Pacific  countries  and  to 
the  United  States  the  highest  percentage  she  receives.  34.2%  of  the  space 
in  the  te.xtbooks  of  New  Zealand  is  devoted  to  the  Pacific  countries  and 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Russia  receives  the:r  highest  percentages  in  them. 
The  texts  of  the  United  States  devotes  26^;-  of  the  total  space  to  the 
Pacific  countries  and  the  highest  percentages  to  Cental  .\merica  and  South 
America.  Japan  and  Mexico  receive  the  sa.T:e  percentages  of  space  from 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States. 

In  some  of  the  geographies  the  follo-^^ing  principles  are  utilized  in 
the  ^election  and  treatment  of  the  subject  rsatter:  Man  is  made  the  center 
of  interest,  "'Home  Geography"  was  treated  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  close  relation  and  interdependence  of  the  various  peoples  are  treated,  and 
the  cause  and  effect  of  important  facts  and  movements  are  given. 

Table  XXII.  Distribution  of  space  percentaiges  in  the  Geographies  of  the 
English-speaking  countries   bordering  on  the   Pacific 


GSOGRAPHIES  of 
COUNTRY  Australia  Cssuda  New  Zealand    United  States 


Australia 

% 
51. 

Canada 

2.3 

Central  .'V.merica 

0.5 

China 

0.9 

Jaoan 

0.7 

^!e.xico 

0.5 

New  Zealand 

0.5 

Russia 

1.5 

South  -America 

1.8 

United  States 

4.3 

Non-Pacific  Countries 

36. 

47 
56.4 

Me-x- 
12 
1.1 
12 

Ans. 
12 

10.6 
19.6 


17.8 
2.9 
0.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.1 

22.7 
1.8 
2.7 
4.5 

43.1 


2.2 
1.8 

0.6 

1.6 
1.4 
1.1 

.'\us. 
1.3 
6. 

59. 


Mex. — ^With  Mexico 
Aus.— With  .Australia 
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The  main  divisions  of  the  subject  matter  by  many  of  the  author  were: 
physical  geography,  people,  government,  industries,  commerce,  natural 
resources  and  cities.  Emphasis  \vas  not  always  j^laced  on  the  same  di- 
vision. 

The  maps  and  pictures,  for  the  greater  part,  are  up-to-date  and  the 
facts  concerning  the  various  countries  are  given  a  reasonable  interpetation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Pacific  countries  receive  brief  treatment  in  the  geography  text- 
books used  in  this  study. 

In  so  far  as  the  interchange  of  products  is  concerned,  the  relationships 
of  the  countries  are  discussed,  but  little  is  given  of  a  nature  that  fastens  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  various  peoples  in  order  to  perpetuate  mutual 
respect 
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CHAPTER  VI       CHINA 

PART    1 

HISTORIES 


The  following  method  of  procedure  was  followed  in  the  study  of  Chi- 
nese Tex  ".books : 

1.  Ouanitative  Analysis — A  study' of  (a)  the  distribution  of  space  given 
to  various  countries  in  these  histories  and  (b)  distribution  of  space 
given  to  narration  of  war,  anti-foreign  sentiment,  international  rela- 
tions, social  and  economic  changes,  and  to  maps  and  illustrations. 

2.  Qualitative  analysis — A  critical  sti:dy  of  the  contents  to  see  (a)  how 
the  facts  concerning  war,  international  relations,  social  and  political 
changes,  the  development  of  culture  etc  have  been  presented  (b)  how 
accurate  the  presentation  of  these  facts  are  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
same  facts,  (c)  how  accurate  the  maps  and  illustrations  are,  and  (d) 
the  possible  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  students. 

3.  To  translate  the  contents  and  certain  paragraphs  so  as. to  give  non- 
Chinese  speaking  investigators  of  other  school  history  texbooks  some 

material  for  comparisons  or  criticisinis. 

TA^LE  XXIII  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPACE  GR'EN  TO  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES  IN  FOUR  HISTORIES  USED  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  CHINA  (1). 


BOOKS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

% 

% 

% 

% 

China 

?-:< 

S2 

7S 

85 

Japan 

5 

3 

^ 

3 

Korea 

1 

0.5 

1 

1 

India 

1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Great  Britain 

4 

4 

3 

3.3 

France 

2 

2 

2 

0.5 

Germany 

2 

1 

1 

0.5 

United  States 

4 

2 

1 

0.5 

Russia 

4 

1 

2 

3.5 

Other  Countries 

2 

4.1 

4.5 

2. 

("Roman  Empire,  Annam, 

Burma, 

Italv, 

Spain.  Austria,  Holland, 

Portu 

ga 

,  and 

Philippine  Islands) 

Eg-ypt.  Canada,  Australia 

New 

Zealand, 

and  the  South  .-Vmerica  countries 

received  only  "I 

onorr 

O 

mention". 

(1)     See  appendix  for  the  four  histories  used. 
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TABLH  XXIV  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPACE  GIVEN  TO  NARRA- 
lON  OF  WAR,  ANTI-FOREIGN  SENTIMENT,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS.  SOCIAL  AND  ECO- 
NOMICAL CHANGES,  :.L\?S  AND  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, ETC.,  IN  THE  FOUR  HISTORIES  IN 
TABLE  I. 


BOOKS 


r^ 

ff 

% 

% 

35 

2+  ■ 

36 

3i 

0 

1 

2 

1 

10 

17 

IS 

20 

10 

20 

15 

23 

19 

15 

10 

6 

25 

23 

19 

17 

War 

Ann-foreign  sentiments 

Irnemational  relations 

Scciai  and  Economical  chaiig-es 

Maps  and  illustrations 

General  (Sages  and  Culture,  etc.) 

Note: — The  percentage  is  figured  roughly. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOKS 

The  subjects  and  topics  treated,  in  BOOK  I  s.re  as  follows: 

Volume  I 

1.  The  Legendary  Beginning 

2.  Culture  of  Huangti  Period 

3.  Menace  of  the  Great  Deluge 

4.  Revolt  of  the  Princes 

5.  Rise  of  the  Feudal  Lords 

6.  Downfall  of  Feudalism 

7.  Confucius  and  !Mencius 

8.  Establishment  of  Monarchy 
y.  Elxpansion  of  the  Han  empire 

10.  Introduction  of  Buddhism 

11.  China  divided  into  three  kingdoms 

12.  Disorder  brought  about  by  Five  Tanar  races 

13.  China  divided  into  North  and  South 

14.  China  reunited  under  the  Tang  dyrasrr 

15.  Introduction  of  Mohammedanism 
I:''.  Corifusion  of  the  Five  dynasties 

1~.  Stri:ggle  between  China  and  the  Iron  T.'.rtars 

IS.  Rise  of  Western  Asia 

19.  Political  Reforms  of  Sung  I'erlod 

20.  Struggle  between  China  and  the  Go'.cer:  Tartars 

21.  Rise  of  Neo-Confucianism 

22.  Rise  of  the  Mongol  Power 

Volume  II 

3.  Reawakening  of  the  Chinese  race 

2.  Rise  and  fall  of  the  Essen  Tartars 
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10. 


3.  The  Philosophy  of  Wang  Yang  Ming 

4.  Japanese  Pirates 

5.  W'esiern  Learning  Coming  Eeast 

6.  Rise  of  the  Z^fanchus 

7.  Imp-erialism  at  the  height  of  its  power 

8.  Rise  of  the  White  Lily  Secret  Society 

9.  Demanding  for  opening  up  China  for  trade 
0.  The  Opium  War 

n.  The  Taiping  Rebellion 

12.  Angio-French  War  with  China 

13.  Russia  in  Western  Eli 

14.  The  Sino-French  War 

15.  Exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers 

16.  The  Sino-Japanese  War 

17.  Lease  of  harbors  and  territories 

18.  The  Boxer  Uprising 

19.  Preparadon  for  a  Constitutional  Government 

20.  Establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic 

21.  Political  and  Social  Unrest 

22.  Foreign  Relations 


Volume.  .Ill 

A  review  of  the  dynastic  changes  from  earliest  tirr.es  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  in  22  short  chapters. 
Volume     IV 

1.  The  ancient  nations 

2.  Sources  of  European  Culture 

3.  Early  contacts  of  the  East  with  the  West 

4.  Rise  of  Korea  and  Japan 

5.  The  t>reak-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Rise  of  Charlemagne 
0.     Spread  oi  Mohammedanism  '' 

7.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

b.  Union  or  England,  Spain  and  France 

9.  The  Mongol  Invasion  and  the  Rise  of  Turkey  and  Russia 

iU.  Ulscoverv-  of  -\merican  Continent 

11.  Renaissance  in  Europe 

12.  Religious  reformation 

13.  Revolution  in  England 

14.  American  Declaration  of  Independence 

15.  The  French  Revolution 

16.  Rise  ar.d  Fall  of  Napoleon 

17.  The  Holy  Alliance 

18.  Unification  of  Germany  and  Italy 

on'  J:^°^'^''P'^a^-'on  of  Japan  and  the  fall  of  Chosen 

20.  The  World  War 

21.  Revolutions  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria 

22.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Washington  Conference 

o„  .h"t,;o";fg:j"" '"  """"^ ' ""  ""'■  "•"  '"^"•""' '"-"»"°-  "' 
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To  show  the  difference  of  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  author  of 
BOOK  II  from  that  of  BOOK  I,  the  contents  of  BOOK  11  are  hereby 
translated : — 

BOOK  II    (in  6  small  volumes) 
Volume . .  I 

1.  Clothing.  Food  and  Shelter  of  the  Ancient  Chinese 

2.  The  Banle  at  Tu-lu 

3.  The  farmer's  song 

4.  The  Golden  Age  of  Yao  and  Shun 

5-  Controlling  of  the  Flood  by  Yu,  the  Great 

6.  Shang  Tang  saved  the  people  by  punishing  the  sinful  king 

7.  How  King  Wen  governed  his  country 

8.  Feudalism  and  Political  Disorder 

9.  The  story  of  Su  Tsin  seeking  for  the  premiership 

10.  Generosity  of  Lu  Chung  Lin 

11.  Absolutism  of  Tsin  Shih  Huang  Ti  and  the  reaction 

12.  Struggle  between  Chu  and  Han 

13.  Influence  of  a  little  loyal  and  patriotic  girl 

14.  Two  historians  and  one  authoress 

15.  Usurpation  of  Tsao  Wei 

Volume  II 

1.  Chu  Kuo  Liang,  the  great  statesman  and  strategist 

2.  The  Batde  at  Fei-shui 

3.  Two  great  Premiers — Yao-Shun  and  Sung  King 

4.  A  typical  Rebel — Huang  Tsao 

5.  A  typical  Traitor — Shih  King  Tang 

6.  An  Emperor  who  believed  ^n  superstitions 

7.  The  Battle  at  Ai-shan 

8.  Marco  Polo  coming  East 

9.  Expedition  of  the  Eunuch  Cheng  Ho  to  South  .Seas 

10.  The  problem  of  uood  prevention  and  reclamation 

11.  Hsu  Kuang  Hsi.  the  great  Christian  scholar  and  staresman 

12.  The  corrupt  mandarin,  PIo  Shen 

13.  The  Opium  War 

14.  The  political  upheaval 

15.  The  great  Revolution  of  October  10th 

Volume  III 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Chinese  nation 

2.  Development  of  education  and  philosoj)hy 

3.  Confucius  and  Mencius 

4.  Lao  Tzu,  the  old  philosopher 

5.  Mocius.  the  expounder  of  the  Universal  Love  doctrine 

6.  Amalgamation  of  the  various  races  in  China 

7.  Li  Su  assisted  Tsin  Huang  in  carrying  out  his  cruel  policies 

8.  The  belief  of  Han  W'uti  in  Confucianism  and  superstition 
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9.  The  relationship  between  China  and  the  Tartars 

10.  The  relationship  between  China  and  Central  Asia 

11.  Buddhism  coming  East 

12.  The  Chinese  written  langraage  and  writing  materials 

13.  Struggles  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Five  Tartar  races 

14.  The  so-called  '^Heavenly  Teacher"  and      his  form  of  worship 

15.  Stories  of  the  Turkish  and  Tungut  tribes 

16.  Tibetans  adopted  Chinese  civilization 

BOOK     II 
Volume    IV 

1.  Exchange  of  cultural  elements  between  the  East  and  West  daring 

the  Tang  period 

2.  The  invention  of  printing 

3.  The  doctrine  of  "Reason"  of  the  Sung  philosophers 

4.  Rise  of  the  Mongols 

5.  The  Manchu  race  and  China 

6.  Two  great  scholars— Ku  Yin-wu  and  Huang  Chung-hsi 

7.  China,  the  melting-pot  of  the  five  races 

8.  Arrival  of  Westerners  and  Trade 

9.  Introduction  of  Christianity 

10.  The  loss  of  Annam  to  France 

11.  Relation  between  China,  Korea,  and  Japan 

12.  The  Sino-Japanese  War 

13.  The  Bo.xer  Uprising 

14.  The  establishment  of  the  "People's  Country" 

15.  The  great  patriot — Tsai  .\o,  and  the  restoration  of  the  republic 

Volume    V 

1.  The  farmer,  artisan,  and  the  merchant 

2.  The  breaking  down  of  the  social  barrier 

3.  The  Chinese  family  system 

4.  Social  life  since  the  days  of  Chou 

5.  I^Ienace  of  the  empress'  brothers  in  the  Han  period 
Disorder  in  the  royal  family  of  Tsin 
Social  habits  and  customs  of  Tsin  Period 
Menace  of  the  militarists  of  the  Tang  period 
Social  life  of  the  Tang  period 
Party  strife  of  the  Simg  period 
Development  of  South  China 
The  Eunuchs  and  orncials  of  the  Ming  period 
The  Civil  Service  examination  system 

Causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Chinese  Republic 
Present  day  social  conditions. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


A 


Volume     VI 

1  -  3.     Europe  of  the  olden  times 

4.     Growth  of  the  principle  of  democracy  and  its  effect 
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5.  Political  changes  in  England 

6.  Declaration  of  Independence  in  America 

7.  The  great  French  Revolution 

8.  Discoveries  and  Inventions 
9-     Exploitation    and    ccctipation    of    foreign    lands    by    European 

Powers 

10.  The  European  Powers  and  our  country 

11.  The  Russo-Japanese  War 

12.  Modern  diplomacy  of  the  European  Powers 

13.  -  14.     The  Great  World  War 

15.  The  Chinese  Republic  during  the  great  War 

16.  The  Paris  Conference  and  the  New  Thought  of  the  world 

The  author's  method  of  presentation  was  decidedly  nationalistic.  The 
pim  seems  to  be  to  arouse  the  pupil's  love  for  his  country.  The  illustra- 
tions are  fine  but  the  maps  are  poor. 

BOOK    III 
Part     One 

1.  Gradual  growth  of  :he  Chinese  Empire 

2.  The  races  in  China 

3.  Dynastic  changes  and  the  historical  capitols 

Part     Two 

Ist  PERIOD :— Ancient 

1.  The  legendary  beginning — Story  of  the  mythological  rulers 

2.  Confucian  Legends — Story  of  the  three  dynasties 

3.  The  Age  of  Confucious  and  the  period  of  warring  states 

2nd  PERIOD :— Medieval,  first  part 

1.     The  rise  and  fall  of  Tsin 
3.     The  great  Han  Period 
The  Three  Kingdoms 

The  two  Chin  dynasties  and  the  Epoch  of  South  and  North 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Sui  dynasty 
The  great  Tang  d^T.asty 

'^  3rd  PERIOD:— Medieval,  second  part 

*  1.  Rise  and  fall  of  the  five  dynasties  and  the  ten  kingdoms 

f  2.  The  lieginning  of  the  Sung  period 

}  3.  Struggles  of  the  political  parties 

I  4.  Downfall  of  North  Sung 

i  3.  Struggles  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Iron  and  Cokleii  Tartars 

■'     J  6.  The  establishment  of  South  Sung  dynasty 

7.  Struggles  with  the  Golden  and  Mongol  Tartars 

8.  Rise  of  the  Mongol  Power 
I  9.  The  Mongol  rule  in  Qiina 
j(                                 10.  The  Ming  Period 
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4th  PERIOD:— Modern 

1.  The  Manchu  dynasty — iti  rise  and  fall 

2.  Development  of  philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  art  (133-142) 

Part  Three 

1.  History  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  races  (ppll8-133) 

2.  Development  of  philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  art  (133-142) 

3.  Religious— Buddhism,  Taoism,  Cnristianity,  and  other  faiths 

4.  SocialChanges 

5.  Industrial  development 

6.  Political  institutions  and  law 

7.  Recent  foreign  relations:-    (pp  160-213) 

(a)  China's  early  contacts  with  the  West 

(b)  The  Opium  War  and  the  Nanking  Treaty 

{c)  Anglo-French  Forces  (attacking  China)  and  the 
Tientsin  Treaty 

(d)  The  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  with  Russia 

(e)  The  Treaty  of  Kiakhta  with  Russia  i    . 

(f )  Settling  the  boundary.-  line  question  with  Russia 

(g)  Settling  the  Napaul  question  with  England  and  Russia 
(h)  The  loss  of  Liuchoo  Islands  (to  Japan) 

(  i)     The  loss   of  Annam   (^to   France) 

(j)     The   loss    of    Burma    and    Siam — The    Anglo-Chinese 

Treaty 
(k)     The  Sino-Japanese  V>'ar — Treaty  of  Shimonoseki — Re- 
cognition of  independence  of  Korea 

(1)  The  Powers  leased  harbors  and  territories  from  our 
country — Kiaochow.  Port  Arthur,  Tailinwan,  Weihaiwei, 
Kuangchow-wan 

(m)  Eight  nations  joined  forces  to  suppress  the  Boxer  Up- 
rising 

(n)     The  Russo-Japanese  War 

(o)  The  Tibetan  question.  Negotiation  between  China  and 
Great  Britain 

(p)  The  settlement  of  the  boundar}-  line  between  China  and 
Korea 

(q)  The  dispute  over  the  boundary  line  between  China  and 
Burma 

(r)     The  Shantung  Question 

(s)     Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  question 

(t)     The  Ein-cheng  question  (May  6,  1923) 

BOOK     I\' 

Part     One.  ..Ancient  History 

1.     Life  of  the  primitive  people — 

The  home  of  the  Chinese  race.  Life  of  the  primitive  people. 
The  ancient  Chinese  society.  The  family  and  private  pro- 
perty. Primitive  inventions — the  invention  of  writing  and  art. 
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2.  The  founding  of  a  state — 

Patriarchalism  of  Huangti.  His  two  great  wars.  His  con- 
quests.   His  empire. 

3.  The  Golden  Age  of  Yao  and  Shun — 

The  two  great  achievements  of  Yao  and  Shun.  The  civilizing 
influence  of  Shun. 

4.  The  revolutions  of  Tang  and  A\'u — 

Centralization  of  governmental  power.     Overthrow  of  aris- 
tocracy. 
:>.     Progress  in  the  organization  of  the  Chinese  society  and  state — 
Progress  in  the  organization   of  the  state.     Ceremonialism. 
Progress  in  the  organization  of  the  Giinese  society. 

6.  The  decline  of  the  Chou  dynasty — .Vmalgamation  of  races 

7.  The  period  of  warring  states — 

5.  Development  of  Art,  Science,  Literature  during  the  latter  part 

of  Chou  dynasty 
9.     Social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Chinese  people  in  ancient 

China 
10.     Religion  and  social  customs  of  tb.e  ancier.i  Chinese 

Pan    Two.      Medieval  History 

1.  Unihcalion  of  the  Chinese   Em])ire  under  Tsin   Shih   Huanoti — • 

Expansion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  central  government 
and  the  local  government.  Unification  and  simplification  of 
the  written  language.  Development  of  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation. 

2.  Revolution  started  by  common  people  against  the  government. 
o.     The  government  of  the  \\'estern  Han  peri.od — 

Lxjcal  government.  The  policy  of  "treating  the  farmers  nice 
and  looking  down  on  the  merchant s."  Spread  of  Chinese 
Culture  southuard. 

4.  Relationship  between  the  Chinese  and  their  neighboring  races 

5.  Revolutions  and  rebellions  and  the  final  tmincation 

6.  Relationship  with  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia 

7.  P'hilosophy  and  literature  of  the  Han  period 

8.  Religions — Lack  of  religious  faith  among  the  Chinese.     Rise  of 

Taoism.    Buddhism  coming  eastward. 

9.  China  divided  into  three  kingdoms 

10.  Disorder  brought  about  by   five  Tartar  races.     "The  Epoch   of 

South  and  North".. 

11.  Literature  and  philosophy  of  the  "Epoch  of  South  and  North." 

Class  distinctions.     Eamily  loyalty. 

12.  Expansion  of  the  empire  during  the  Sui  .-'.nd  Tang  periods 

13.  Devekipment   of   Buddhism,   Taoi.-m   and   Confucianism   in   con- 

flict with  Buddhism. 

14.  Communication   and  Trade    (internal   and    international)    during 

the  Sui  and  Tang  periods. 

15.  Emphasis  on  classical  learning.    The  policy  of  "keeping  pcojile 

ignorant".     Lack  of  scientific  thiiiking. 
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16.  Causes  for  the  great  development  of  literature  and  art 

17.  The  central  government  and  the  provincial  military  governors 
IS.     Revolt  of  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  Tang  period 

19.  Progress  in  the  art  of  printing.    The  breaking  down  of  class  dis- 

tinction. 

20.  The  life  of  the  people  of  the  Medieval  period.    Their  food,  cloth- 

ing and  shelter.    Slaverj-. 

BOOK     IV 

Part     Three.      Modern  History 

1.  Unification  of  China.     The  Sung  Dynasty. 

2.  Relationship  between  the  Chinese^  and  Iron  Tartars. 

'  3.     The  relationship  between  the  Chinese  and  Golden  Tartars. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  "Reason"  of  the  Sung  philosophers. 

5.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Mongols — Origin  of  the  Mongol   race. 

Jenghis  Khan.     Batu's  expeditions  in  Europe.     Mongols  oc- 
cupied China.    Causes  of  their  rise. 

6.  Dismemberment  of  the  Mongol  Empire.    China  under  the  Chinese 

rule  once  more. 

7.  Trade  and  intercourse  with  the  West  during  the  Sung,  Yuen,  and 

Ming  periods. 

8.  Philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Yuen  and  ISIing  periods. — 

The  philosophy  of  Wang  Yang  Ming.     Confucianism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  Taoism  "flownng  in  the  same  channel". 

9.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  Manchus. 

10.  Disorder  brought  about  by  the  wandering  bandits  at  the  end  of 

the  Ming  Dynasty  and  the  occupation  of  China  by  the  Man- 
chus. 

11.  Russia  invaded  the  Ea::.t  and  the  Sino-Russian  treaties. 

China  in  conflict  with  Russia.    The  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  and 
of  Kiakhta. 

12.  Occupation  of  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Tibet   by  the 

Manchus  forces. 

13.  Pacification  of  the  Southwest  by  the  Manchu  forces. 

14.  The  Opium  War.    The  Trear>-  of  Nanking. 

15.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Taipings. 

16.  England  and  France  joined  forces  in  dealing  with  China.     The 

Treaty  of  Tientsin.     Loss  of  territories  in  the  eastern   and 
northern  part  of  the  empire. 

17.  France's    scheme    in     Annam.       The    Sino-Frencli    'War.     The 

boundary  question. 

18.  Philosophy  and  art  of  the  Manchu  period. 

19.  The  Sino-Japanese  War.     The  trouble  in  Korea.     Loss  of  For- 

mosa and  Liaotung  to  Japan.    The  demand  for  the  lease  of 
impcirtant  harbours. 

20.  The   political    reform    movement   and   subsequent    events.      The 
coup  d'etat.    The  Do.xer  Uprising.    Allied  forces  entered  Peking. 

Peace  treaties.    The  Manchurian  question.     Prc]):uation  for  a 
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constitutional  form  of  government. 

21.  History  of  the  development  of  local  government. 

22.  Literature  and  Science  of  the  modern  period. 

23.  Social  and  Economic  conditions  of  the  modern  period. 

Part     Four.      Recent  History.    The  Republican  Era. 

1.  The  Revolution  of   1911   and  the  establishment   of   the  Chinese 

Republic. 

2.  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

3.  Political  China  in  chaotic  condition — Yuen  Shih  Kai's  wild  am- 

bitions.   Failure  to  restore  monarchy.    Two  governments. 

4.  Relationship  with  Japan— The  Shantung  question  and  the  twenty- 

one  demands.    The  Paris  Conference  and  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion.   The  Student  Movement.    The  Washington  Conference. 

5.  The  New  Culture  Movement — Conflict  between  new     and     old 

ideas.  The  Literary  Revolution.  Unification  of  the  Spoken 
language  Movement.  The  social  problems.  Introduction  of 
western  culture  and  the  re-study  of  the  national  culture. 

Conclusion. 

In  BOOKS  HI  and  IV,  there  are  no  Illustrative  pictures,  but  several 
finely  draum  maps  and  charts  which  are  ver>-  helpful  to  the  students. 

In  order  to  show  the  method  of  presentation,  the  tone  of  the  author, 
and  the  common  facts  each  author  wants  the  students  to  know,  paragraphs 
on  the  so-called  "Opium  War"  are  hereby  selected  and  translated  :- 

"THE  OPIUM  WAR'"  (lS40-t2) 
BOOK     I  —  Volume  2,  pp  15-17  —  "The  Opium  War" 

At  that  time  China  was  rich  and  prosperous.  The  Chinese  people 
lived  ver>-  extravagantly.  They  wore  expensive  clothes.  They  ate  rich 
food.  They  lived  in  big  mansions.  Take  for  example  their  use  of  fur. 
They  got  it  either  from  the  Russians  or  from  the  .-Vmericans.  The  Rus- 
sian's brought  fur  to  China  through  Kiakhta.  Tne  .\merican3  carried  fur 
to  Canton.^  They  made  lots  of  money  from  this  trade.  The  demand  for 
novelties  increased  and  consequently  more  foreign  goods  were  imported. 
Foreigners  wished  to  get  China's  tea  and  silk,  ihey  believed  that  if  the 
tradiiTo-  ports  were  widely  opened,  then  trade  would  be  increased.  The 
foreign  nations  realized  this  and  so  they  demanded  for  the  opening  of  more 
trading  ports. 

But  China  has  never  treated  foreign  nations  as  equals.  China  consider- 
ed them  as  dependencies.  China  suspected  them  very  much.  When  the 
Russian  ambassador  came  to  Emperor  Kang  Hsi  to  ask  for  a  commercial 
treaty,  he  was  ordered  to  kneel  before  him  and  his  request  was  flatly  re- 
fused.' In  the  same  way  the  English  ambassador  was  treated  by  Emperor 
Chien  Lung.  Another  English' envoy  was  ordered  to  kneel  before  Em- 
p-eror  Yen^'chung,  but  he  Refused  to  do  so.  In  Canton,  the  foreigners 
were  ver^-  clo^elv  watched.  No  gunboats  were  permitted  to  enter  the  river. 
No  foreign  woman  was  all  allowed  to  stay  in  the  city.     But  the  several 
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foreign  countries  were  I'.ot  discouraged  because  of  tliese  (humiliations). 
They  just  waited  for  the  opponunity    to  reahze  their  ambitious  aims. 

\'ery  soon  the  Opiiun  \Var  was  started.  Opium  was  produced  in  India. 
It  was  imported  to  China  during  the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  After 
India  was  annexed  to  England  more  opium  was  imported.  More  people 
smoked  it.  Far-sighted  scholars  worried  over  this  condition.  Emperor 
Yen  Chung  once  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  smoking  of  opium  but 
without  effect.  When  his  son.  Suen  Chung,  ascended  the  throne,  he  used 
drastic  measures  to  stop  it.  He  commissioned  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  to  go  to  Canton 
to  negotiate  with  the  English  merchants. 

Lin  Tsi  Hsu  sent  stern  orders  to  the  English  merchants.  He  prohibi'ed 
them  to  sell  the  drug  and  ordered  them  to  hand  to  him  all  the  opium  which 
they  kept  in  their  factories.  He  said  that  if  they  disobeyed  his  order  he 
would  blockade  the  place  and  cut  off  their  communications.  The  English- 
men suffered  great  hardships.  They  at  last  brought  him  over  20,000  chests 
of  opium.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  burned  them  all,  and  rewarded  the  Englishmen  with 
boxes  of  tea  and  ta-haang  (rhubarb). 

Lin  Tsi  Hsu  also  asked  the  Englishmen  to  make  a  bond.  If  they  would 
import  opium  again,  their  ships  -.vould  be  confiscated  and  they  would  be  pun- 
ished. The  Englishmen  refused  to  comply  with  this  request.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu 
then  forced  them  to  leave  Canton.  Then  the  war  s'.arted.  The  Englishmen 
mobilized  battleships  to  invade  the  coastal  cities.  The  ships  entered  the 
Yangtze  River  and  reached  Nanking.  The  Manchu  court  was  greatly  fright- 
ened. Envoys  were  sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  Hongkong  was  ceded 
to  the  English  people.  War  indemnit)'"  and  money  to  pay  for  the  opium  de^ 
stroyed  were  given  them.  Canton,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  other  places 
were  opened  as  trading  pons.  This  happened  70  years  before  the  Republic 
was  established.  After  the  treaty  was  made,  other  countries  came  success- 
ively to  make  commercial  treaties  with  China  to  enjoy  the  "favored  nation 
treatment."  From  that  time  on.  foreigners  despised  China  more  and  more. 
Whenever  a  demand  was  made,  they  used  milirar)'  force  to  back  it  up.  This 
is  called  "gunboat  policy-'"." 

BOOK  II— Volume  2.  pp  20-21— "The  Opium  War." 

"Opium  is  mostly  produced  in  India.  It  is  taken  from  a  poisonous  plant 
called  poppy.  When  ones  smokes  opium,  his  liealth  is  injured,  his  moiiey  is 
wasted,  and  his  countr;.-  becomes  poor  and  weak. 

"The  English  merchants  deakh  with  opium.  They  sold  it  in  China.  Their 
ships  anchored  along  the  coast  of  Kuangtung.  They  conspired  with  Chi- 
nese businessmen  so  that  opiur:i  could  be  imported  into  the  interior.  The 
Manchu  government  v.as  greatly  worried.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  was  then  commi.'^- 
sioned  to  investigate  the  matter  with  power  to  act.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  look  away 
from  the  English  merchants  over  20,000  chests  of  opium  and  destroyed  all 
of  them  in  the  Tiger's  Gate.  The  English  people  became  very  angry.  Bat- 
tleships were  sent  to  attack  Canton.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  fortified  the  place  so  well 
that  the  Englishmen  could  not  carry  out  their  plans.  They  then  v.-ent  to 
attack  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang.  The  governors  of  these  provinces  v.ere  not 
prepared  to  receive  such  sudden  attack,  and  therefore  suffered  losses  conti- 
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nuouily.  Tlie  government  became  aLirmed.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  was  degraded. 
Peace  overtures  were  made  with  the  Er.jlish.  But  for  a  long  time  no  agree- 
ment was  reached.  English  soldiers  a^in  carre  :o  attack.  The  Tiger's  Gate 
was  entered.  The  safety  of  Canton  ••vas  threatened.  The  cities  of  Amoy, 
Tinghai.  Siianghai,  and  Chinkiang  fell.  After  China  was  terribly  defeated, 
England  agreed  to  talk  peace.  The  tre-^r;.-  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Nan- 
king; Hongkong  was  ceded  to  England.  21,030.000  taels  were  paid  to  Eng- 
land for  militar}-  expenses  and  for  the  c-piu.m  cestroyed.  Canton,  Eoochow, 
Amoy,  Xingpo,  and  Shanghai  were  occned  for  trade.  From  that  time  on, 
opium  was  openly  bought  and  sold. 

'"At  the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dyn.z5r\'.  the  opium  menace  becam.e  more 
apparent  and  real.  The  government  :r.en  di:^cu3sed  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment the  matter  of  prohibiting  the  opium  traSc.  It  was  decided  lo  stop 
the  importation  of  opium  step  by  step.  All  the  provinces  were  forbidden  io 
plant  the  poppy  plant  and  the  people  -.vere  forbidden  to  smoke  opium.  On 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Republic,  the  government  sent  commissioners  to 
Shanghai  to  take  all  the  remaining  chests  of  opium  out  and  destroyed  them 
at  Purung  to  show  China's  determine tioa  to  stamp  out  the  evil  of  opium 
smoking.  But  smuggling  and  smoking  in  closed  doors  were  not  entirely 
stopped. 

■"China  suffered  much  from  the  Opium  AVar.  But  the  haughty  attitude 
of  the  Chinese  people  towards  foreigr.ers  and  ihe  desire  to  live  a  hermit  life 
were  gradually  changed  by  it." 

BOOK  ni— pp.  162-165— "The  Opiu.-n  War." 

"After  the  reign  of  JNling  She::  Chung  i  1620),  the  habit  of  opium 
smoking  began  to  spread.  In  the  reign  of  Ynng  Cheng  (1723-1734)  the 
amount  imported  was  not  great.  But  curing  the  reign  of  Chien  Lung  (1736- 
1794)  the  import  of  the  drug  was  in  creased,  and  the  number  of  addicts  grew 
in  size.  Its  menace  became  more  apparent  and  real.  In  the  reign  of  Kia 
Ching  (1796-1819)  edict  after  edict  v.as  promulgated  prohibiting  its  im- 
port, but  without  effect  for  there  wee  a  great  many  smugglers.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang  (1S21-1S50)  that  the  English  government  wish- 
ed to  extend  its  commercial  power  to  the  Far  East.  Lord  Napier  was  sent 
to  Canton  as  Superintendent  of  Trade.  He  asked  for  the  opening  up  of 
more  ports.  He  left  Canton  soon  because  of  illness.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Robinson,  who  secretly  petitioned  to  :he  Eng'.is'n  Court  suggesting  the  occu- 
pation of  a  small  island  at  the  mou-.h  of  the  Pearl  River  as  a  commercial 
base.  Before  this  could  be  carried  o'lt:  the  superintendency  was  abolished  by 
England.  Elliot  was  appointed  Co-sul  to  take  Robinson's  place.  Elliot 
wished  to  pursue  the  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  government  so  that  he  would  not  lose  its  pleasure.  But  China  de- 
cided resolutely  to  prohibit  the  import  of  opium.  Within  a  year  several 
edicts  v^ere  promulgated  to  that  effecz. 

'"Lin  Tsi  Hsu  was  specially  com.niissioned  to  go  to  Canton  to  carry  out 
the  policy-  of  stamping  out  the  opium  rrafnc.  He  destroyed  more  than  20,000 
chests  of  opium  that  belr)nged  to  the  English.  All  Engli.shmen  from  Consul 
Elliot  down  left  Canton  for  Macao.     For  the  sake  of  stopping  the  import 


of  the  drug  forever,  certain  regulations  were  made  known  to  all  nations.  It 
was  regulated  that  any  merchants  ship  which  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river 
must  give  a  bond.  If  any  ship  was  found  guilty  of  smuggling  opium,  the 
ship  would  be  confiscated  and  the  smuggler  would  be  punished.  Elliot  re- 
fused to  observe  this,  so  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  ordered  a  blockade  forbidding  people 
to  sell  fuel,  vegetables,  and  other  foodstuffs  to  the  Englishmen  in  order  to 
force  them  to  abide  with  the  new  regulations.  Bad  feeling  grew  into  worse 
and  then  the  calamity  came. 

'"Emperor  Suen  Chung  stripped  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  of  all  official  honors.  His 
position  was  replaced  by  Kishen.  Kisnen  undid  all  that  Lin  had  attempted 
to  do.  Elliot,  seeing  that  Kihsen  was  an  easy  man  to  deal  with,  demanded 
from  him  the  cession  of  Hongkong.  But  the  government  refused  to  consid- 
er such  a  demand.  Elliot  and  Bremer  then  advanced  their  attack.  Within 
a  few  days  all  the  forts  and  strategic  points  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  Troops 
from  India  were  sent  to  occupy  the  neck  of  the  Pearl  River.  The  Canton 
Perfect,  \u  Pao-shun  was  commissioned  to  discuss  terms  of  peace  with  the 
invaders.  He  promised  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  6,000,000  taels.  When 
the  money  was  delivered,  the  English  army  withdrew  from  Canton.  The 
government  thought  everything  was  well  setrled,  but  the  Englishmen  were 
not  satisfied  because  they  had  not  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  a 
definite  answer  in  regard  to  the  cession  of  Hongkong  to  them.  They  there- 
fore led  the  battleships  out  of  the  Tiger's  Gate  and  began  to  scheme  to  take 
possession  of  Hongkong  and  to  restore  trade  with  Canton.  Encouraged  by 
victories  they  moved  their  ships  up  north  to  scare  the  Manchu  Court.  They 
succeeded  in  capturing  Amoy,  Tinghai,  Chinhai,  Xingpo,  Chapo,  Paoshan, 
and  Shanghai.  They  sailed  up  the  Yangtze  River  and  attacked  Chinkiang. 
The  safety  of  Nanking  was  theratened.  The  IManchu  Court  now  decided  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace.  Kiying,  Elipu  and  others  were  appointed  with 
full  power  to  negotiate  with  the  English  envoy,  Pottinger,  on  board  an 
English  battleship.  The  negotiations  went  through  successfidly  and  the 
Nanking  Treaty  was  signed.  The  important  articles  in  this  treaty  were  as 
follows ; — 

(1)  China  and  England  will   maintain  peace. 

(2)  The  Chinese  government  will  pay  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment the  sum  of  $21,000,000— $3,000,000  for  debts  due  to  the 
English  merchants;  $6,000,000  for  the  opium  destroyed;  and  S12,- 
000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  This  indemnity  must 
be  paid  by  the  end  of  1845. 

(3)  Opening  of  Canton,  Anioy,  Foochow,  Xingpo,  Shang- 
hai, five  ports,  permitting  the  Englishmen  to  carry  on  trade  and  to 
reside  there. 

(4)  The  sovereignty  of  China  over  Hongkong  will  be  ceded 
to  the  English  government. 

(5)  Release  the  English  war  prisoners. 

(6)  Forgive  the  Chinese  men  v.lio  have  served  the  English 
army  during  the  campaign. 
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(7)     In  future,  all  otncial  cc>mniuiiications  will  be  written  on 
terms  of  equality. 

I  (8)     On  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  this  treaty  be- 

t\  ing  received  and  the  discharge  of  56,000,000,  the  English  forces 

'    ,     ^  will  \vi:hdraw  from  the  places  along  the  Yangtze  River  which  they 

i  have  occupied. 

I  "In  tne  treaty  there  wai;  not  a  word  written  concerning  the  prohibition 

i  of  opium  traffic  for  which  the  war  wa5  fought.    Then  the  habit  of  smoking 

^";    ^/  opium   began  to   spread,   and  the   English  merchants   continued  to   import 

opium.  When  Wen  Chung  ascended  the  throne,  the  traffic  was  legalized. 
Taxes  were  collected  from  the  import  of  this  drug  now  called  "ocean  medi- 
cine."' Since  then,  opium  smoking  seemed  to  become  a  custom  which  was 
silently  sanctioned  by  law. 

"When  the  Nanking  Trearj'  \\-a5  signed  and  announced,  France  and 
America,  following  the  precedent,  concluded  treaties  with  China." 

BOOK  I\' — Volume  2,  pp.  53-56 — The  Sino-English  Opium  War. 

"The  Manchus  rose  from  Manchuria.  For  over  a  hundred  years  they 
were  the  masters  of  all  the  races  in  Eastern  Asia.  When  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  English,  then  they  began  to  feel  that  they  were  not  quite  so 
strong  and  powerful  as  compared  with  these  red-haired  people.  The  Eng- 
lishmen began  to  establish  commercial  houses  in  Canton  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  reign  of  Kang  Hsi  (1690).  Because  of  tlie  fact  that  Canton  levied 
hea\'A'  duties  in  the  Maritime  Customs,  the  English  merchants  went  to  Qiu- 
san,  Xingpo,  and  other  coastal  cities  in  Chekiang  province.  In  about  1760, 
the  Manchu  government  levied  heavier  duties  on  imported  goods  in  the  Ma- 
ritime Customs  in  Chekiang  than  in  Canton.  The  English  merchants  there 
met  great  adversity.  The\'  then  returned  to  Canton.  The  English  govern- 
ment sent  envoy  to  China  demanding  abolition  of  duties,  or  reduction  of  du- 
ty rates.  The  Manchu  govemmen:  forced  the  envoy  to  hoist  the  banner  of 
a  tribute-bearer,  and  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  prostration.  The  English 
envoy,  wishing  to  attain  his  object,  did  what  the  Manchu  government  de- 
manded, but  he  Went  away  without  accomplishing  anything.  Then  the  Eng- 
lishmen began  to  propose  to  use  miiitary  forces  to  protect  their  merchants. 
"Opium  was  introduced  into  O.iina  by  the  Arab  merchants  during  the 
Tang  period,  but  the  amount  was  small  and  the  drug  was  used  for  medical 
purposes.  At  the  end  of  the  ^ling  period,  Europeans  began  to  come  for 
trade.  It  was  the  Portuguese  who  brought  in  opium  for  sale.  At  the  begin- 
'  ning  of  the  Manchu  period,  only  a  couple  hundred  chests  of  opium  were 

**  imported.     But  by  the  end  of  the  Chien  Lung's  reign,  after  the  Engh'shmen 

obtained  the  opium  monopoly  in  India,  the  number  of  chests  of  opium  im- 
ported increased  to  over  four  thousand.  The  Manchu  government  realized 
the  danger.  Many  edicts  were  promulgated  against  its  sale  and  use,  but 
without  effect.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang,  the  Ilu-Kuang 
\'iceroy  Lin  Tsi  llsu  sent  a  memorial  to  the  throne  sorrowfully  informing 
the  emperor  of  the  evil.  He  said,  'If  opium  is  not  totally  prohibited,  then 
the  country  will  be  getting  poorer  and  poorer  day  by  day  and  Ih.e  people 
will  become  weaker  and  v.eaker,  and  after  ten  years  there  would  be  r.o  funds 
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available  for  niilitary  purposes,  and  no  soldiers  good  for  fiLjhting.'  The 
Mancliu  Court  then  appoinled  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  as  Imperial  Commissioner  to 
proceed  to  Canton  to  investigate  tlie  matter.  When  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  arrived  at 
Canon,  he  ordered  the  English  merchants  to  hand  to  him  over  20,000  chests 
of  opium,  destroyed  them  and  forbade  trade  with  the  English. 

"When  the  Manchu  Court  stopped  the  English  trade,  the  English  at 
once  sent  forces  to  Canton.  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  was  prepared  to  receive  any  at- 
tack. The  Englishmen  then  sailed  up  north.  They  captured  and  occupied 
Chusan  Islands,  blockaded  Ningpo  and  sailed  up  to  Taku.  The  governors 
of  the  various  provinces  condemned  Lin  Tsi  Hsu  for  creating  such  trouble 
The  government  also  felt  that  Lin  did  too  harshly.  Kishen  v/as  ordered  to 
go  to  take  his  place.  When  Kishen  arrived,  he  at  once  made  peace  with  the 
English.  He  agreed  to  pay  $7,000,000  for  the  opium  destroyed.  The  Eng- 
lishmen forcibly  demanded  the  cession  of  Hongkong.  Kishen  also  gave  his 
consent.  The  government  learned  that  by  ceding  of  territory  and  giving  of 
indemnity,  Kishen  was  not  able  to  terminate  the  opium  traffic;  Kjshen  was 
theretore  degraded.  War  was  resumed.  The  English  increased  their  expe- 
ditionary forces.  They  occupied  Hongkong,  attacked  Canton,  and  then  sail- 
ing up  north  captured  Tinghai,  Xingpo.  and  from  Shanghai  proceeded  to 
occupy  Chinkiang.  Nanking  was  about  to  be  attacked.  The  government 
was  helpless.  Then  Kiying  and  EHpu  were  commissioned  to  negotiate  peace 
with  the  English. 

"Kiying  and  Elipu  went  to  Nanking  to  conclude  the  Nanking  Treaty 
with  the  English  general,  Henry  Pottinger.     The  important  articles  are  :— 

(1)  Pay  ?6,000,000  for  the  opium  destroyed,  $3,000,000  to 
English  merchants  for  debts  owed  them,  and  $12,000,000  for  th.e 
expense  of  the  campaign. 

(2)  Hongkong    ceded    to    England.  '  Opening    of    Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  as  trading  ports,  permit- 
ting Englishmen  to  carry  on  trade,  to  reside  there,  and  to  have  con-       ' 
suls  to  look  after  their  interests. 

(3)  To  fix  fairly  the  tariff  of  export  and  ini]iort  customs. 
This  was  later  fi.xed  at  5%  ad  valorem.  The  Englishmen's  desire 
to  have  customs  duties  reduced  was  realised.  (Opium,  which  our 
country  wished  to  prohibit,  was  being  imported  continually  as  be- 
fore, until  the  latter  part  of  the  Mancliu  regime.  An  agreem<;nt 
was  then  made  whereby  the  Chinese  v.^ould  not  raise  air)-  poppy 
plants  and  England  would  forbid  her  na:ionals  from  importin"-  that 
dnig). 

"When  this  treaty  was  concluded,  France  and  America,  following  the 
precedent  set  forth  by  England,  made  treaties  with  China.  From  this'^ime 
on,  China's  door  was  wide  open  and  later  she  was  involved  in  the  world 
struggle." 
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After  carefully  analyzing  tliese  four  accounts  of  the  so-called  "Opium 
\\  ar/'  tlie  following  conclusions  are  reached : — 

1.  Notie  of  the  authors  has  presented  the  facts  fully. 

2.  Some  facts  have  been  misrepresented  or  are  inaccurate  due 
to  lack  of  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  before  writing  the  text- 
book, 

3.  Accounts  of  this  War  written  by  foreign  authorities  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  consulted  by  the  authors. 

4.  The  dates  are  not  clearly  stated.  There  is  lack  of  scien- 
tific accuracy  here. 

5.  Some  statements  are  ambiguous.  As  to  the  tone  of  the 
authors,  let  the  readers  of  these  translations  judge. 

These  books  though  popular  need  to  be  revised  and  rewritten.  Books 
written  in  languages  other  than  Chinese  should  be  consulted  so  as  to  get  the 
other  point  of  view. 
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TABLE     XXIX 
HUMAN     GEOGRAPHY.     (Vol.  III.)    By  GEE   YUEN  CHANG 

(5th    Edition) 


Chapters 


Written  Space 


Picture  and  Mao  Space 


riTLES 


Life  of  tile  Tem- 
perate Zone  3        23      200      226 

Life  of  the 

PcAai  Regions        0  0        18        18 

The  Geoeraphical   Boundaries  and  Ter- 
tcries   of   Oiina   56  0      100      156 

China  and  its  significance 
to  the  World       10  0        23        33 


1  10  98  109 

0  0  10  10 

50  0  60  90 

5  0  10  15 


Adequate 
and  accurate 


TOT.\L 


69        23      341      433 


10      178      224 


TOTAL  NUMBER   OF   PAGES— 1045 

GENERAL  CONXLUSION 
On  the  whole  the  materials  are 
adequate  and  accurate,  although  tiie 
arrangement  of  the  chapters  in  the  last 
r?.-o  volumes  is  not  sastifcatory.  Some 
t'f  the  chapters  are  rather  too  long  and 
should  be  sub-divided.  There  is  no 
nationalistic  attitude  shown  in  any  of 
the  chapters.  There  are  abundant 
iTiaps,  charts  and  pictures  for  illustra- 
tion, which  are  clear  and  vivid. 


TABLE     XXX 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CHINA  (2  Vols.) 

FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  HSIANG  SHAN"  and  TING  CHLV  AN 

(Thi-ia  Book  Publishing  Co.,  Shanghai.  China.     2nd   Edition,  1925. 


This  geography  is  divided  into  two 
voI"-;.~es.  The  first  volume  contains 
145  pages  with  twenty-five  chapters, 
and  the  second  contains  105  pages  with 
eighteen  chapters — a  total  of  250  pages. 
The  first  volume  gives  an  introduction 
of  the  general  geographical  charaeter- 
istics  of  Qiina  with  a  description  of 
each  o£  the  various  provinces.  The 
second  volume  gives  the  industrial, 
corrmercial  and  social  characteristics 
of  Oii.-a  from  a  geographical  point  of 
viev.-. 


The  v.ho!e  set  gives  the  essentials  of 
a  general  course  in  Chinese  geography. 
It  contains  antagonistic  foreign  ele- 
ments. The  materials  are  adequate  and 
are  quite  accurately  arranged  with 
good  maps  and  charts,  lalthough  not 
very  comprehensive.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are  too  brief  and  lack  a  de- 
ci>ive  ending.  The  second  volume 
lacks  coordination  with  the  materials 
in  the  first  volume,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  te.xt  for  a  gi."- 
cral  course  in  Cliinese. 
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11  *  I 


CHAPTER  \TI 
JAPAN 

Part  I 
HISTORIES 


Historv'  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Japan  are  divided  into  three 
branches,  viz.  Japanese,  Oriental,  and  Occidental.  The  Oriental  history 
centers  in  China  dealing  with  the  nations  surrounding  her  and  is  in  reality  the 
history  of  China.  The  Occidental  history  comprises  the  history  of  Europe 
and  relative  countries.  These  foreign  histories  are  omitted  in  this  study 
which  deals  solely  with  Japanese  history  from  the  view  point  of  internation- 
al relations.  The  treatment  by  the  textbooks  of  historical  material  on  af- 
fairs of  international  nature  is  studied  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  and 
tabulated  in  the  form  of  tables. 

The  effort  has  been  to  secure  a  fair  representation  in  selectingr  the 
eight  Japanese  historj'  textbooks  chosen  for  the  study.  Some  of  them 
are  used  in  the  middle  schools,  while  others  are  used  in  girls'  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  secondary  trade  schools.  Table  XXXI  (p.  98)  shows 
the  lists  of  textbooks  on  Japanese  history-  with  the  volumes,  pages,  author, 
publisher  and  the  year  of  publication.  The  first  column  of  the  table  gives 
a  number  to  each  textbook  for  the  convenience  of  further  reference. 

Ordinarily  Japanese  history  is  taugr.t  twice  in  the  course  of  secondary 
schools  in  Tapan :  once  in  early  classes  and  later  in  senior  or  junior  class  (the 
Japanese  middle  schools  have  five  year  courses.  In  the  latter  case  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  modern  phases  of  Japanese  historj',  hence  the  text- 
book contains  more  material  of  international  atlairs  than  that  of  early  classes. 
Japanese  historj-  does  not  deal  with  many  nations  before  the  end  of  the 
Tokugawa  pericxl. 

The  following  tables  are  summarie's  of  the  original  study  which  was 
done  bv  itemizing  the  events  of  international  affairs  in  chronologiciil  order, 
claisifving  by  nations.  The  heading  sliows  the  title,  author,  publisher  of  the 
textbook,  etc.  The  first  column  indicates  the  nations  appearing  in  Japanese 
hiitor>-.  Tne  material  of  the  textbook  is  divided  into  two  parts:  written  and 
pictorial.  Written  material  is  again  divided  into  two  parts:  the  affairs  of 
•^  ,  international  relation  and  the  domestic  movements  on  international  affairs. 

The  international  affairs  may  be  either  warlike  or  peaceful  and  the  domestic 
J  movement  on  foreig  i  affairs  may  be  either  friendly  or  unfriendly.     The 

pictures  in  the  textbooks  .vere  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  friendliness, 
(which  ir.ore  or  less  tends  to  tor*^er  international  good  will)  or  unfriendliness, 
'  (which  has  a  tendency  toward  the  oiii^osite  effect.)  The  last  column  indi- 

cates the  space  in  percentage  given  to  each  nation  appearing  in  the  scene  of 
Japanese  history.  The  last  line  shows  the  total  percentage  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent international  movements. 
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TABLE  XXXII— MIDDLE   SCHOOL   Or   JAPANESE  HISTORY 
By   KUZUMORI    5HIBA 


PuhiLir.ed  By  Meiji  Sholn,  1921. 


For   Secondary   Schools. 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


PICTLT.E    SPACE 


Korea   3.S5 

1.0 

OJ? 

0.3 

5.35 

Ch^    ^2 

1.8 



0.06 

0.4 

4.46 

Rus5a    ..._       0.3 

0.45 

OJ 

0.07 

1.12 

Rtr^;^                                    n.-i 

0.45 
1.05 

OJ 

0.9' 

0.07 

1.12 

U.  S.  A. _. 

1.95 

2.7 

2.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

8.0 

TOT.\L   rr   - 7.65 

7.0 

2.6 

0.3 

1.66 

1.67 

21.00 

»,  Complete  in  Uvo  volumes^tctal 

pages 

305.  •> 

TABLE  XXXIII— TEXTBOOK  OX  JAPAXESE  HISTORY 
By  SAXSHODO 


'Piiliihed  By  SanshcKJo,  1925. 


For  Secondary  Schools 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


PICTURE    SPACE 


Naiion  j: 

K:rea   3.4  1.1  0.5 

CHna    _ 3.4  2.3         

R-ssia   _ 0.7  0.5         

U.   5.   A.   _„„ 1.0 

Ur.clasiificd  Xatioiis  1.3  2.9  2.9 

TOTAL  Si  8.8  7.8  3.4 

(Compleie  in  two  volumes — total  pages  258.) 


0.2 


0.6 

5.6 

0.5 

1.0 

7.2 

0.1 

0.3 

1.6 

0.4 

1.4 

1.4 

0.7 

9.4 

0.2 


2.4 


2S.2 
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TABLE  XXXIV-MIDDLE   SCHOOL  JAPANESE  HISTORY 
By  SHIBA,  KUZUMORI 


Published  By  Meiji  Shoin,  1924. 


For  Use  of  Upper  Class. 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


PICTURE    SPACE 


International  Relation 


Domestic  Movement  on 
Foreigm  Affairs 


Korea 

Chica    

Rusiia 

Unclai.sif:ed  Xations  2.5 


2.7 
6.3 

4,5 


S.O 
5.5 
22 
2.3 
9.0 


1.0 

0.6 
2.1 


0.7 

0.7 

2.1 

TOT.AL 


16.0 


27.0 


5.3 


2.S 


0.7 


(Complete  in  one  volume — total  pages   150.) 


TABLE  XXXV 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  JAPANESE  HISTORY   (For  Early  Classes) 

By  KATO  and  TAKAHASHI. 


13.0 
11.8 

3.6 

15.7 


51.8 


Pub-i;hed   By  Fuzambo,  1925. 


For   Secondarj-   Schools. 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


riCTCRE    SPACE 


Dnmestic  Movement  on 
International  Relation  Intematfonal  Affairs 


Korea                        9.978 

7.017 
4.059 
0.328 
1.204 
2.5 

0.438 
0.876 

2.5 
0.876 

0.327 
0.548 

1.973 
l,.i24 
0.876 

0.766 

21.97 

Ch!-a    -..- 3.052 

9.32 

Russia                   2.855 

4.057 

u  =;    X 

1.535 

Unclaisified    Nations    ....     1.095 

5.82 

TOTAL  '>.  17.00 

15.131 

1.325 

4.268 

4.934 

42.65 

(Complete  in  one  volume— Total  pages 

228.) 

' 
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TABLE  XXXVI— TEXTBOOK  OX  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  JAPAXESE  HISTORY 
By  MIXEKIS:-:i  YOXEZO 


Published  By  Rokumeikwaii,  1921. 


For  Secondary  Schools. 


WRITTKX    SPACE 


PICTURE    SP.\CE 


International  R-rlatir-n 


c  2. 


Xation  3: 

Korea  2.08  O.S  025 

China    2.0  1.15       

Russia  _ 0.8  0.5 

U.   S.  A 1.  __ 

Unclassified  Nations  ..._ 1.2  1.25  0.75 

TOTAL   7o   6.1  4.71  1.0 

(Complete  in  two  volumes — toi-z]   psges  c=.0.) 


0.25 

0.17 

0.5 

4,05 

0.042 

1.42 

4.6 

1.5 

2.8 

0.75 

1.75 

0.16 

1.38 

0.3 

524 

3.72 


18.48 


TABLE  XXXVII— JAPx\XESE  HISTORY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Bv  SAiTO. 


Piibli--hed  By  Dainippon  Book  Company.  1926. 


For  Normal  School. 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


PICTURE    SPACE 


Nation  ^ 

Korea   3.47  0.9+3  0261 

China    3.076  1.H2     

Russia  1.636  0.6S4     

U.   S.  A 0.719     _ 

Unclassified   Nations  0.523  2.91  l.^'llS 

..  TOTAL  %  8.705  6.343  1.57 

(Complete  in  two  volumes — total  pages  3-S2.) 


0.329 


0.13 

0.261 

5.07 

0.46 

4.647 

0.85 

3.141 

0.46 

L178 

0.652 

0.523 

6.25 

0.329        1.242       2.095      2028 
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TABLE   XXXVIIl— UNIFIED    MIDDLE    SCHOOL   JAPANESE    HISTORY 
By  FUJIOKA. 


Published  by  Rokumeikwan,  1925. 


For  Secondary  Schixils. 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


PICTURE    SPACE 


o  -1 
re  3 
3£ 


Xatlon  n 

3 

Korea   - 3.75  1.77  0.1 

China    _ 1.45  2.39       

Russia    0.42  0.1 

U.    S.    A -...  0.62  0.62 

Unclassified  Nations  0.3  1.56  2.29 

TOTAL   %   5^         6.44         3.01 

(Complete  in  two  volumes — total  pa^es  240.) 


0.52 
021 


0.1 
0.95 


0.94 
1.35 


1.05 


1.142 
0.83 

0.42 
0.42 
0.95 


729 

4.88 
094 
2.70 
7.4 


3.762      23.232 


TABLE  XXXIX— JAPANESE   HISTORY   TEXTBOOK 
Bv  MINEKISHI. 


Published   Bv   Kofukwan,    1925. 


For   Secondary    Scho-nls. 


PICTURE    SPACE 


WRITTEN    SPACE 


International   Relation 


Nation 


Korea    2.5>;  0.?6  0.25 

China    1-96  0.86  

Russia  0.86  0.43  

U.    S.    A 0.94  

Unclassified   Nations  0.94  1.29  0.34 


TOTAL    %    6.34 


4.38 


0.59 


(Complete  in  two  volumes — total  pages  292.) 


0.16 

0.94 

4.73 

0.04 

0.86 

3.72 

1.03 

2.34 

0.77 

1.71 

1.29 

034 

4.2 

2.26 


16.7 
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Table  XL  shows  the  comparative  space  of  friendly  and  unfriendly 
materials  given  to  each  nation  by  the  different  authors  in  the  texts  examined. 
The  unfriendly  materials  include  written  narration  of  military  affairs  and  al- 
so domestic  anti- foreign  movements,  as  well  as  unfriendly  pictures.  The 
friendly  material  means  peaceful  international  relation,  domestic  friendly 
movement  toward  relative  nations,  and  friendly  pictures. 

Table  XLI  shows  the  comparison  of  epace  in  percentage  taken  up  by 
those  enumerated  items.  The  last  line  in  the  table  indicates  the  average 
amount  in  percentage  of  warlike,  peaceful  international  relations,  etc. 

Table  XLII  gives  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  space  (in  per- 
centage) to  each  nation  by  different  authors  in  the  textbooks  investigated. 
Attention  is  called  to  text  number  III,  which  has  an  extraordinarily  high  per- 
centage in  the  distribution  because  of  the  fact  that  the  text  is  used  for  upper 
classes  in  the  secondary  schools  and  lays  more  stress  on  modern  history  than 
on  proceeding  periods. 

The  last  line  indicates  the  average  space  (in  percentage)  given  to  the 
accounts  of  nations  bv  different  authors  in  the  textbooks  studied. 
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TABLE  XL— A  TABLE  COMPARISC  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FRIEXDLY   AXD 

UNFRIENDLY  MATERL\L  USED  BY  DIFFERENT  AUTHORS 

OF  THE  TEXTS 

Nations  I  II        HI         IV  V  VI  VII       VIII     Ave.  % 

Korea — 

Friendly 

Material  1.0        1.1        S.7        5.517        1.22        1.078        2.2a       1.02        3.2-W6 

Unfriendly 

Material  4.35      4.5        4.3      123S9        2.83        3.992        4.992      3.71         5.1328 

Toul  5.35      S6      U.       2l^\)6       4.05        5^07         7.282      473        8.3735 

China — 

Friendly  , 

Material  1.86      2.8        5.5        4.<J33        1.202      1.112        2.6  0.9  2.612 

Unfriendly 

Material  2.6        4.4        6.3        4.376        3.42        3.536        2.28        2.82        3.7154 

Total  4.46      7.2      II. 8       9299       4.622      4.648       4.88       3.72        6.326 

Russia — 

Friendly 

Material  0.45      0.6        22        ;;.328        0.5  0.654        0.1  0.43        0.6577 

Unfriendly 

Material  0.67      1.0        5.5        3Si\        2.3  2.486        0.84        1.89        2.302 

Total  1.12      1.6        7.7       4.r;f9       2.8         3.14         0.94       2.32        2.96 

U.  S.  A.— 

Friendly 

Material  1.95       1.4        3.0        :.531         1.75        1.179        1.66        1.71         1.7725 

Unfriendly 

Material  0.6 1.04         0.205 

Total  1.95      1.4        36        1.531        1.75        1.179       2.7  1.71        1.9775 

Unclassified  Nations-^ 

Friendly 

Material  3.7        4.5       11.1        XAS        2.99        3.891         3.86        2.58        4.45S6 

Unfriendly 

Material  4.3        4.9        4.6       2J"37       2.25        2.354        3.54        1.63        32S76 

Total  8.0       9.4      15.7        5.S75        5.24       6245        7.4         4.2         7.746 

Grand   Total..  21.        25.2      51.8      42.65        18.48        2028      23.23       16.7        27.417 
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TABLE  XLI-COMPAXISOX  OF  SPACE  GIVEN'   TO  IXTERXATIOXAL 
AFFAIRS  EV  DIFFEREXT  AUTHORS 

WRITTEN'    SPACE  PICTURE    SPACK 


Text   Numbers 


I 

7.65 

7.0 

2.6 

0.3 

1.66 

1.67 

21.00 

II 

8.S 

7.S 

3.4 

0.2 

2.4 

2.6 

25.2 

Ill 

16.0 

27.0 

S.3 

2.8 

0.7 

51.8 

IV  

17.00 

15.13 

1.33 

4.27 

4.93 

42.65 

V  

6.1 

4.71 

1.0 

0.41 

2.51 

3.72 

18.48 

VI    

S7 

6.34 
6.44 

1.57 
3.01 

0.33 
1.05 

1.24 
3.05 

'2.1 

3.76 

20.3 

VII   _ 

..    5  92 

23.23 

VIII   _ 

6.^ 

4.3S 

0.59 

2.26 

3.17 

16.7 

AVERAGE  %   

-  ._     9.?4 

9.S5 

2.37 

0.64 

2.26 

2.74 

27.42 

TABLE  XLII— PERCEXTAGE  OF   SPACE   GIVEX   TO   EACH    XATIOX   BY 
DIFFEREXT  AUTHORS 

Unclas.Mfied 
Te.xts  Ko7.ra        China       Russia      U.  S.  A.    Xations      Total 

I    5.35  4.46  1.12  1.95  8.0  21.0 

II   __ __    5.6  7.2  1.6  1.4  9.5  25.2 

III    13.0  11.8  7.7  3.6  15.1  51.8 

IV   21.97  9.32  4.057  1.535  5.82         42.65 

V   „_ _..    4.05  4.6  2.8  1.75  5.24         18.4S 

VI    5.07  4.647         3.141  1.178         625         20.28 

VII    -    729  4.88  0.94  2.70  7.4         23.232 

VIII    .    4S3  3.72  2.34  1.71  42  16.7 

A\T.RAGE  %  8.3.S  6.33  3.04  2.1  8.31         28.0 

Note:  Textbook  III,  which  is  ui^  in  upper  classes  in  Secondary  Schools  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  modern  history  of  Japan,  conseciuently  the  percentage  becomes  very  high. 
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PART  II.      GEOGRAPHIES 

The  present  study  is  aji  attempt  lo  show  in  tabulated  form,  discernible 
a:  a  glance,  the  quality  of  Japanese  textbooks  examined.  The  material  of 
geography  was  investigated  by  separating  it  into  two  division  written,  and 
pictorial.  The  written  material  was  subdivided  into  five  parts :  ( 1 )  bound- 
ary and  physical  features,  (2>  climate  and  industry,  (3)  commerce  and  com- 
munication. (4)  government  and  people,  (5)  local  description.  Pictures, 
maps,  graphs  and  other  illustrations  in  the  textbooks  are  very  important  in 
the  study  of  geography  because  they  ordinarily  occupy  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  space  of  the  books,  and  because  they  appeal  to  the  students' 
imagination  and  create  vivid  impressions.  The  pictorial  material  was  studied 
bv  subdividing  it  into  five  parts  also;  (1)  physical  features  and  scenery, 
{2)  industry  and  commerce,  (3)  customs  and  manners,  (4)  maps  and  graphs, 
(5)  and  Others.  The  distribution  of  these  materials  to  nations  in  each  geo- 
graphy textbook  was  studied  so  as  to  show  the  quality  and  quantity  of  each 
book  a:  the  same  time. 

The  textbooks  studied  were  selected  from  the  geographies  most  com- 
monly adopted  for  use  in  secondary  schools  in  Japan  in  order  to  give  a 
fair  representation.  Ten  geographies,  including  18  volumes  of  2,794  pages, 
written  by  ten  different  authors,  v.-ere  investigated.  Three  texts  of  the 
ten  were  prepared  solely  for  the  use  of  giris  (high  school)— boys  and  girls 
are  separated  in  different  schools  in  Japan-and  the  other  seven,  for  boys. 

Commonly,  a  geography  has  two  or  more  volumes:  one  for  Japan,  an- 
other for  foreign  countries  (sometimes  foreign  geography  comprises  two 
or  three  volumes  of  itself),  and  stiil  another  for  commerce  and  industrj-. 
Som.etimes  physical  geography  occupies  one  whole  book.  In  this  study,  geo- 
graphies of  foreign  countries  alone  were  taken  up,  omitting  Japanese,  com- 
m.ercial.  physical  geographies,  etc.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
Japanese  geography  textbooks  do  not  contain  maps  along  with  the  descirp- 
iion  as  do  the  American  textbooks.  Separate  volumes  of  maps  are  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Table  XLIII  shows  in  order  the  number  of  vohmies,  the  pages,  title, 
author,  publisher,  as  well  as  the  year  of  publication,  and  the  type  of  school 
in  which  it  is  used. 

The  following  ten  tables  are  the  result  of  the  present  study.  The  first 
line  in  the  table  shows  the  title,  author,  publisher  of  the  text,  and  the  year 
published  as  well  as  the  school  in  which  it  is  used.  There  are  foot-iiotes 
to  each  table  for  the  explanation  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  text.  The 
first  column  shows  the  nations  and  continents  investigated,  while  the  last 
column  gives  the  grand  totals  in  pages  and  in  percentages,  distributed  for 
each  nation.  The  last  line  indicates  the  total  of  each  column  in  percentage, 
showing  on  what  aspect  of  geography  each  author  kiys  emphasis. 

The  Continents  of  Asia.  North  and  South  America  and  Oceania  have 
general  descriptions.  Since  Indo-China  sometimes  includes  the  French  and 
British  possessions,  as  well  as  Siam  and  Straits  Settlements;  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  included  in  the  Malay  Archipelago;  and  Hawaii  is  often  referr- 
ed under  the  name  of  Polynesia,  the  tables  should  be  read  with  these  al- 
lowances in  mind. 
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TABLE  LIV— COMPARISON  OF  SPACE  GIVEN  TO  WRITTEN  AND 
-^  PICTORIAL  MATERIAL  BY  EACH  AUTHOR 


I         11 

III 

IV 

V       VI     VII 

VIII 

IX      X      .\ve. 

Written    Space    % 

Pictorial   Space   % 

:3.152    37.5 
.16.33     14.5S 

23.0 
16.3 

33.4 
9.1 

24.7    30.9    27.6 
18.2    13.1     18.0 

33.9 
12.2 

28.9    24.4    28.45 
15.5    12.6    14.65 

TOTAL    % 

.35.!?5    52.0S 

39.3 

42.5 

42.9    44.      45.6 

45.1 

44.4    36.0    43.1 

Note :  The  Roman  numerah  I 
page  107. 

to  X 

refer 

to  the  books  as 

listed 

in  Table  NLIII, 

Table  LV  shows  in  detail  the  material  of  Table  LIV  by  breaking  it  up 
into  the  various  main  features  according  to  the  percentages  alloted  by  the 

different  authors. 

Table  LVI  gives  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of  space  to  nations  by 
each  author  in  the  ten  geography  textbooks  examined.  The  last  line  which 
shows  the  total  percentage  of  each  book,  immediately  impresses  us  with  the 
fact  that  the  authors  of  geographies  have  given  nearly  the  same  proportional 
space  to  the  countries  as  a  whole,  ranging  from  2i7  to  45  percent,  with  one 
exception  which  goes  up  as  high  as  b2  percent,  averaging  43.05  percent. 
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A  Study  of  Text-Books  on  History  and  Geography 
Used  in  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Japan 


INTRODUCTIOX 


The  object  of  this  study  has  L-etrn  the  examination,  or  analysis,  of  the 
contents  of  a  few  typical  history  and  .geography  text-books  used  in  Japan- 
ese secondary  schools,  paying-  special  attention  to  those  portions  that  per- 
tain to  international  relations,  particularly  Japan's  relations  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  Pacific. 

With  such  an  end  in  view,  nearly  one  hundred  text-books  were  exam- 
ined. Of  these,  three  books  each  on  Japanese  history.  Occidental  history, 
Japanese  geography,  and  Foreign  geography,  making  twenty-one  vokimnes 
in  all.  were  selected  for  special  analysis.  These  books  were  not  selected 
because  of  any  intrinsic  superiorir;.-  over  the  others.  They  were,  indeed, 
selected  at  random,  e.xcept  that  there  was  a  slight  preference  for  later  edi- 
tions and  larger  books.  It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that  every  one 
of  the  books  that  were  selected  is  typical,  or  representative,  of  the  great 
majority  of  Japanese  text-books  on  hisrory  and  geography. 

Perhaps  a  v/ord  or  two  about  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school 
will  help  the  reader  to  understand  this  report  more  readily.  In  Japan, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  secondary  school  comes  between  the  primary,  or 
common  school  and  the  professio::al  school  and  the  preparatory  school 
which  leads  to  the  university.  T!;e  lerm  "secondar}'  schools"  usuallv  in- 
cludes the  middle  school  (commonly  five  years),  the  higher  girls'  school 
(three  to  five  years),  and  the  technical,  or  vocational  training  school  (vari- 
ous grades). 

The  middle  school  curriculum  carries  courses  in  history  and  geogra- 
phy throughout  the  entire  five  years,  averaging  three  hours  a  week.  In 
the  girls'  high  school,  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  his- 
tory and  geography  throughout  the  entire  course  of  three  to  five  years. 

History  is  usually  studied  in  three  sections:  Japanese,  Oriental,  and 
Occidental.  During  the  secondary  school  course,  two  volumes  of  Japan- 
ese history  and  one  volume  each  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  history  are 
studied. 

Geography  is  divided  into  Japanese  geography  and  foreign  geography, 
with  one  volume  for  the  former  and  one  to  three  volumes  for  the  latter. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  b>ys  and  girls  are  taught  separately,  using 
different  text-books.  Often  an  additional  text-book  on  history  is  used  in 
the  higher  classes  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  various  kinds  of  text-bo-jks  ot;  history  and  geography  used  in 
secondary  schools  may  be  classified  as  fnllows:  1.  History  (two  types 
each,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls ) — Japanese  history  (one  or  two  vol- 
umes). Oriental  history  (one  volume),  and  Occidental  liistory  (one  vol- 
ume). (.Some  history  text-books  are  prepared  especially  for  technical 
schools,  'i'he  text-books  used  by  girls  and  technical  school  students  are 
simpler  than  those  used  by  middle  school  boys.  There  are  special  text- 
books for  the  higher  classes).     2.     Geography  (different  types  for  boys 
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and  for  girls)— Japanese  geography  (one  volume),  aiul  World  geography 
(one  to  three  volume^.).  (Some  geography  text-books  are  prepared  e:-pe- 
ciallv  for  use  in  technical  schools.  The  text-ljooks  for  girls  and  for  ihe 
technical  school  students  are  simpler  than  the  text-books  for  middle  school 
boys.  In  some  schools  natural  geography  is  taught  in  addition  to  common 
geography). 

JAPANESE    HISTORIES 

From  a  large  number  of  text-books  on  Japanese  history  at  hand,  the 
following  three  books  have  been  selected  for  special  study  and  analy-is: 

1.  Middle  School  History  of  Japan  (Chugaku  Nippon  Rekishi).  by 
K.  Shiba.  2  volumes.  oW  pages.  Published  by  Meiji  Shoin,  Tokyo. 
1926. 

2.  Unified  History  of  Japan  t  Toitsu  Nippon  Rekishi),  hy  T.  Fuji'jka. 
2  volumes.     2'U)  pages.     Published  by  Rokumeikan,  Tokyo-     1926. 

3.  History  of  Japan  (Nippon  Rekishi),  by  Y.  Rlinekishi.  2  volumes. 
304  pages.     Published  by  Rokumeikan,  Tokyo.     1926. 

The  Contents: 

The  tables  of  contents  of  the  above-mentioned  histories  are  prmted  at 
the  end  of  this  section.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  them  should  give  the 
reader  an  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these_  books,  and 
the  proportional  distribution  of  foace  among  the  different  topics. 

The  Purpose  of  the  A-uthors: 

The  authors  or  compilers  of  these  books  give  in  their  respective  Pre- 
faces the  purpose  with  which  they  prepared  their  books.  ^  The  following 
are  translations  of  the  Prefaces,  either  in  part  or  in  entirety.  In  these 
translations  it  has  been  desired  that  the  original  flavor  be  prescr^-ed  as 
fully  as  possible,  rather  than  sacrificing  it  for  immaculate  Engli-h  ex- 
pressions. 

In  the  Preface  of  Book  I  the  author  writes  thus: 

"History  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  middle 
school.  Indeed,  it  is  the  cardinal  subject  in  our  nationall  education.  This 
has  been  carefully  kept  in  mind  in  compiling  this  book.  In  addition 
to  narrating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nation  it  has  been  my  desire  to  demon- 
strate to  the  reader,  as  explicitly  as  possible,  the  superiority  of  the  funda- 
mental character  of  our  Empire.  I  have  also  delineated  the  qualities  and 
careers  of  distinguished  personalities,  hoping  thereby  to  foster  the  cultiva- 
tion of  virtues  by  our  students." 

The  author  of  Book  II  \\Tites,  in  his  Preface,  as  follows : 

"This  book  has  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  national 
spirit,  centering  about  the  Imperial  Household.  It  has  been  the  author's 
wi.sh  to  assist  students  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  nation  atid  the  changing  social  conditions  in  the  various  periods 
and  eras  into  which  our  history  is  divided,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
national  conditions." 

A  similar  attitude  is  expressed  by  the  author  of  P.ook  III. 

"The  department  of  history,  in  our  system  of  i)opular  education,  i>  the 
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central  factor  in  the  cultivation  of  national  spirit.  It  is  needless,  therefore, 
to  say  that  history  should  command  the  most  important  place  in  the  curri- 
culum. It  is  one  of  our  most  urgent  duties  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  our  nation,  in  order  that 
we  may  develop  our  particularly  superior  national  culture,  so  that  it  may 
be  well  adapted  to  fit  into  the  general  tendencies  of  the  world's  conditions. 
This  is  why  the  study  of  history  should  be  encouraged,  and  why  we  need 
good  history  text-books." 

Relations  With  Foreign  Nations 

Being  an  island  nation  Japan  has  had  but  a  limited  contact  with  oiher 
nations.  In  ancient  times  her  international  relations  were  confined  to  Ko- 
rea and  China,  to  whom  Japan  is  indebted  for  much  of  her  civilization. 
The  first  warlike  relation  with  Korea  was  the  expedition,  in  the  3rd  centu- 
ry, of  Queen  Jingo  against  Shiragi,  a  kingdom  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 
Some  historians  regard  this  expedition  as  legendary,  however. 

A  more  reliable,  or  authoritative,  account  is  that  of  the  coming  of  two 
scholars  from  Kudara,  another  Korean  kingdom,  in  the  4th  century.  They 
became  tutors  of  the  Royal  Prince.  Peaceful  relations  with  Korea  were 
continued  thenceforth  until  the  16th  century.  Hideyoshi's  expedition  into 
the  Korean  peninsula  was  the  only  other  international  war  started  by  the 
Japanese  since  Jingo's  expedition,  and  prior  to  the  Meiji  era. 

Intercourse  was  had  with  China  at  irregular  intervals  of  time  through- 
out Japan's  history.  Until  recently,  moreover,  Japan's  relations  with  Chi- 
na were  uniformly  peaceful  and  beneficial.  Japan  enjoyed  internatior'ial 
and  domestic  peace  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  during  the 
period  of  seclusion  imder  the  Tokiigawa  shogunate. 

The  "Moral  Lessons" 

The  concluding  chapters  in  the  text-books  embody  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  authors  wish  to  impress  on  the  students.  Many  of  these  moral 
teachings  may  be  regarded  as  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  better  educated 
Japanese. 

The  last  chapter  of  Book  I  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  tour  of  Eu- 
rope made  by  the  Japanese  Crown  Prince.    It  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments.     In  conclud- 
ing his  book,  the  author  writes  as  follows: 
"The  Past  Glory  of  Our  Historj':" 

"Why  is  it  that  our  country,  although  a  small  nation  on  the  Pacific, 
has  attained  recognition  as  a  world  Power,  and  today  is  still  engaged  in 
the  process  of  further  promoting  her  national  prestige?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  singular  character  of  our  country  and  her  glorious  past.  Ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  nation  by  Jinimu  Tenno,  more  than  2,570  years 
ago,  a  single  line  of  Imperial  sovereigns  has  ruled  over  the  country,  giving 
the  people  a  most  benevolent  government.  Moreover,  they  (our  sover- 
eigns) have  been  served  by  generation  after  generation  of  loyal  subjects 
who  liave  hcljjed  t<>  maintain  the  everlasting  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
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I  Imperial  Throne.    Our  country  has  had  no  revoU.fon  ^^f  h>n  her  borden, 

ind  no  a-.ression  from  v.-ithout.     She  has  always  adap  ed  herself  to  the 
/  p™.re.s  tf  the  world.     Particularly  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  the 

/  fa^fd  growth  of  our  national  wealth  and  power  been  most  -"^erUd  and 

\  without  precedent.     We  may  truly  attribute  this  to  the  noble     ir tue,  o 

our  illustrious  Imperial  ancestors  and  to  the  sincere  and  united  loyalt>  o^ 
the  whole  nation.  Words  are  inadequate  to  fittingly  express  our  feeling 
of  happiness  in  being  able  to  live  in  such  a  glorious  age  as  this. 

'  Continuing,  the  author  writes,  under  the  heading  "Resolutions  for  the 
Citizens,"  as  follows: 

"\lthough  it  may  seem  at  present  as  though  the  peace  of  the  world 
has  bfen  re^fored  and' the  continuation  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  assured  .^ 
cannot  freely  predetermine  the  continually  fluctuatn.g  changes  in  our  inte  - 
natkmal  relations  Anti-Tapanese  agitations  persist  m  China  and  Ameri- 
ca'Tor  o4  our  national  prosperity  may  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
other  natTons  m  addiuon  to  these,  there  are  countless  ^f'^^Vr-hl.rns 
com'ron?in°  us  at  all  times.  The  current  of  thought  is  m  a  befuddled  con- 
d"on  U^  1st  say  that  our  domestic  conditions  and  foreign  relations 
a^e  facing  a  crisis. 

'  "The  subjects  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  after  carefully  considering 
our  pJst  hi; to  y  and  the  present  situation  of  the  Empire,  should  -ore  earn- 
eSf endeavor  to  enhance  our  national  prestige  by  mamtaming  the  funda- 
untrl  character  of  our  nation  and  honoring  the  glorious  history  o  om 
pist  We  should,  moreover,  undertake  the  peaceful  combination  of  the 
?  vilizations  of  the  East  and  the  West,  in  order  to  promote  the  happines. 
of  all  mankind." 

••  Book  II  does  not  record  anything  that  occured  after  the  termination 
of  the  World  War.  The  books  is  concluded  with  the  following  remark.. 
"We  the  subjects  of  the  Empire,  should  perform  our  duty  by  concert- 
ed and  cooperative  activity.  Our  history  for  the  past  three  thousand  year, 
has  been  embellished  with  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  noble  ancestors.  The 
people  (of  Japan)  should  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  endeavors  (for 
the!  future)." 

;    The  author  of  Book  III.  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  Great 
War,  concludes  his  work  with  the  ioUo^^'^ng  remarks: 

"Thus  the  German  ambition  to  conquer  the  world  was  totally  crushed 
Bin  the  l;  Id  after  the  war  is  full  of  many  difficult  problems.  We  should 
not  indolentlv  prostitute  our  time  with  tranquil  inactivity.  We,  the  citi.en.-, 
oriapan  loidd  do  our  duty  bv  disciplining  both  our  body  and  sou  to 
nLet  the'task  of  making  our  country  one  of  the  richest  and  strongest  ot 
nations." 
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ART  III.  FROM  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO 
KYOTO  TO  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  HEIKE. 

\.        The    Removal    of    the    Capital    to    Kyoto.      Quelling    of 
Yebisu. 

Changes  in  the  Korean  I'eninsu'.a. 
Xew  Sects  of  Buddhism.     Chine-e  Litcraiure. 
Regency  and  Kanbaku. 
Sugawara-Michizane. 

The   Reign   of    Yengi   period.        The   St.r.e  of   Things  in 
the  Country-. 

Insurrections  of   Slioliei  and  Tcnkei. 
Learning  and  Art  of  the  lleian  Period. 
Invasion  by  Toi.     Wars  of  Zenkur.en  and  Gosannen. 
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10.  Gosanjo  Tenno.     Administration  after  Retirement. 
Priest-soldiers. 

11.  ^    Insurrection  of  Hogen  and  Heiji.     Prosperity  of  iHcike. 

12.  "    Rise  of  Genji.     Downfall  of  Heike. 

PART  I.  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  KAMAICURA 
SHOGUNATE  TO  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  HOJO. 

1.        Minanioto-Yoritomo.     Kamakura  Shogunate.     Guards  and 
I-andlords. 
^-^r'"" Insurrection   of    Shokyu.     Regenc)'  of    Hojo. 

3.  Buddhism,  Learning  and  Art  of  the  Kamaloira  Pcrif>d. 

4.  jMongolia  and  Korea.     Mongol  Invasion. 

5.  Royal  Court  and  the  Shogunate. 

6.  The  Downfall  of  Hojo. 
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100 
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PART  11.  FROM  THE  REVIVAI..  IN  THE  I-CENBU  PERIOD 
TO  THE  KORE/J^I  EXPEDITION  BY  TOYOTOMI 
HIDEYOSHI. 

1.        Revival  and  Kenbu  Period.    The  Revolt  of  Ashikaga-Ta- 

kauji.    The  Loyalty  of  Kusunoki  and  Nitta-  33 

.    2.        The  Royal  Court  at  Yoshino.  38 

3.  Muromachi   Shogunate.     Ashikaga-Yoshimitsu.  45 

4.  Government  over  the  Eastern  Part.     Insurrection  of  Yei- 
kyo  and  Kakitsu.  47 

5.  Insurrection  of  Onin.  52 

6.  Buddhism,  Learning  and  Art  of  the  Muromachi  Period  56 

7.  The  Latter  Days  of  Ashikaga.     Military  Heroes  (1).  60 

8.  Military  Heroes  (2).  66 

9.  Intercourse  with  Ming,  Korea  and  Chosen.  -The  Coming 

of  Europeans.  68 

10.  Oda-Nobunaga.  72 

11.  Toyotomi-Hideyoshi.  76 

12.  Korean  Expedition  by  Hideyoshi.  81 
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PART  III.     FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  SEKIGAHARA  TO  THE 
WAR  OF  BOSHIN. 

1.  Tokugawa-Iyejrasu.     The  Battle  of  Sekigahara.            "  89 

2.  Yedo-Shogimate.    The  downfall  of  the  Toyotomi  Family.  93 

3.  Tokugawa-Iyemitsu.  97 

4.  Intercourse  with  Countries  Abroad.    Prohibition  of  Catho- 
licism.   Insurrection  of  Shimabara.  102 

5.  Tokugawa-Tsunayoshi.  107 

6.  Tokugawa-Yoshimune.  110 

7.  Buddhism,    Learning    and    Art    of  the    Yedo-Shogunace 
Period.  112 

8.  Matsudaira-Sadanobu.'   Local  Government  of  Clans.    ^  IIS 

9.  Study  of  Japanese  Classics.     Son-o  Movement. 


Introduction  of  Western  Science.  123 

10.  The  Coming  of  Rui^iani.     Discussions  regarding  Defence. 
Colonization  of  Yezo.  12S 

11.  The  Coming  of  tiie  L.  S.  A.  Envoy.    Discussions  regarding 
the  Admittance  and  Exclusion  of  Foreigners.  134 

12.  Ansei  Case.     The  Decline  of  the  Shogunate.  141 

13.  The  Exjiedition  Against  Choshu.  145 

14.  The  Restoration  of  the  Government.  149 

15.  The  War  of  Toba  and  Fushinii.    The  War  of  Boshin.  152 

RT  IV.     OUTLINES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 

1.  Five  -Articles  of  the  Charter  Oath.  The  Removal  of  the 
Capital  to  Tokyo.  The  Relinquishment  of  Feudal  Fiefs. 
The  Abolition  of  Clans  and  Establishment  of  Prefectures.  161 

2.  Foreign  Intercourse.  The  adoption  of  European  Learning 
and  Institutions.  164 

3.  Discussions  Regarding  Expedition  Against  Korea.  For- 
mosan  Expedition.  167 

4.  The  ^\'ar  of  1894-5.    Revision  of  Treaty.  173 
5-        North  China  Trouble.  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.   The  War 

of  1904-5.     Annexation  of  Korea.  179 

6.        The  Demise  of  2\Ieiji  Tenno.     The  Enthronement  of  :!ie 

Present  Emperor.     Our  Country  in  the  World  War.  1S7 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  JAPANESE  HISTORY,  BY  K.  SHIBA 
PART  I.     EARLY  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


Chapter" 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

^  >. 
8. 

9. 
10. 


Subject 

Divine  Age. 
Jimmu  Tenno. 

Sujin  Tenno  and  Suinin  Temio. 
Prince  Yamato-dake. 
The  Surrender  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
'^Mntoku  Tenno  and  Yuryaku  Tenno. 
Changes  in  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Introduction  of   Buddhism.     Strife  between  Soga  family 
and  Mononobe  family. 
Shotoku-taishi. 
Tyranny  of  Soga  family. 


PART  11.     MIDDLE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


Period  1.     From  the  New  Administration  of  Taika  to  the  Close  of 
the  Nara  Period.  ' 

1.  The  New  Administration  of  Taika. 

2.  Subjugation  of  Y'ebisu.    Unification  of  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula by  Shiragi. 

3.  Codification  of  Law. 

4.  The  Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Nara. 

5.  Subjugation  of  Hayato  and  South-western  Islands. 

6.  Wake-Kiyomaro. 

Period  2.     From  the  Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Kyoto  to  the 
Downfall  of  Fujiwara. 

7.  Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Kyoto.    Quelling  of  Yebisu. 

8.  Changes  in  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

9.  Saga  Tenno.  New  Sects  of  Buddhism.  Chinese  Literature. 

10.  Regency  and  Kanbaku. 

11.  Sugawara-Michizane. 

12.  Conditions  of  the  Country.     Insurrection  of   Shohei   and 
Tenkei. 

13-        Family  Strifes  among  Fujiwara. 

14.  Learning  and  Art  of  Heian  Period. 

15.  Invasion  by  Toi.     The  War  of  Zenkunen. 
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36 
38 

42 
47 
51 


55- 
58 
60 
64 
66 

69 
73 

76 
79 


Period  3.     From  Gosanjo  Tenno's   New  Administration  to   the       "  ■ 
Downfall  of  Heike. 

16.  Gosanjo's  Administration.  .  82    '^ 

17.  The  iVVar  of  Gosannen.  86--, 

18.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Genji  and  Heike.  S9--^^'- 

19.  The  Downfall  of  Heike.  94  "b 

PART  HI.     lATE  ANCIENT  HISTORY.        •  ;;/•_ 
Period    1      From  the  Beginning  of  the  Kaniakura  Shogimate  to  the          ■^i'- 
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Downfall  of  Hojo. 

1.  Kamakura  (Bakiifu).     Shugo  (guards)  and  Chito  (land- 
lords).                                      "  1 

2.  Three  Generations  of  Shoguns  in  Kamakura  Period.  5 

3.  Insurrection  of  Shokyu.     Regency  of  Hojo  Family.  9 

4.  Buddhism,  Learing  and  Art  in  Kamakura  Period.  13 

5.  Mongol  Invasion.  IS 

6.  Royal  Court  and  Shogunate.  24 

7.  The  Downfall  of  Hojo.  27 

Period    2.     From  Kenbu  to  the  Close  of  the  Yoshino  Court. 

8.  The  Revival  in  the  Kenbu  Period.  32 

9.  The  Revolt  of  Ashikaga-Takauji.     The  Loyalty  of  Kusu- 
noki  and  Nitta.  34 

10.  The  Royal  Court  in  Yoshino.  38 

Period  3-     From  Muromachi  Shogunate  to  the  Downfall  of  Ashi- 
I^ga. 

11.  ^Muromachi   Shogunate.     Ashikaga-Yoshimitsu.  45 

12.  Governorship  for  Kanto.    Insurrection  of  Yeikyo  and  Kaki 
tiu.  4S 

13.  Insurrection  of  Onin.  52 

14.  Buddliism,  Learning  and  Art  in  the  Muromachi  Period.  57 

15.  The  Latter  Days  of  Aslukaga.  _  60 

16.  Military  Heroes  in  their  Grounds.  (1).  64 

17.  Military  Heroes  in  their  Grounds.  (2).  68 

18.  Intercourse  with  Ming  (China").  Korea  and  Chosen.     The 
Coming  of  Europeans.  70 

ART  IV.    MODERN  HISTORY. 

Period    1.     From  the  Entrance  to  the  Capital  of  Oda-Xobunaga  to 
the  Death  of  Toyotonii-Hideyoshi. 

1.  Rise  of  Oda-Nobunaga.  79 

2.  The  Unification  of  the  Empire  by  Hideyoshi.  85 

3.  The  Expedition  to  Korea  by  Hideyoshi.  93 

Period    2.     From  the  Battle  of  Sekigahara  to  the  Meiji  Restoration. 

4.  Tokugawa-Iyeyasu.    The  Battle  of  Sekigahara.    The  Down- 
fall of  Toyotomi.  99 

5.  Yedo  Shogunate.     Tokugawa-Iyemitsu.  104 

6.  Intercourse     with     Foreign     Countries.       Prohibition     of 
Catholic  Christianity.     Insurrection  at  Shimabara.  Ill 

7.  Tokugawa-Tsunayoslii.  Arai-TIakuseki.  118 
S.  Tokugawa-Yoshimune.  123 
9.        Tokugawa-Iyenari.     Local  Government  of  Clans.                   126 

10.  Buddhism  Learning  and  Art  of  Vedo  Period.  130 

11.  The  Study  of  Japanese  Classics.     Son-o  (revere  the  Em- 
peror) Movement.  The  Introduction  of  Western  learning.  137 

12.  The  Coming  of  Russians.     The  Colonization  of  Hokkaido. 

143 

132 


The  Corning  of  the  American  Envoy.    Dispute  regarding 
Opening  versus  Exclusion. 

14.  .    The  Ansei  Case.    The  DecHne  of  the  Shogunale. 
15        The  Expedition  against  Choshu. 

15.  The  Restoration  of  Imperial  Sovereignty. 

17.        The  War  of  Toba  and  Fushimi.     The  War  of  Boshin  in 
Meiji. 

PART   V.     CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 
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162^ 
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195 


Meiji  Reformation.    The  Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Tokyo. 
Relinquishment  of  Feudal  Fiefs.     Abolition  of  Clans  and 
Establishment  of  Prefectures. 
.  2.        Foreign  Intercourse.    Adoption  of  Western  Learning  and 
Art. 

3.  Discussion  regarding  Expedition  against  Korea- 

4.  Establishment  of  Constitutional  Government. 

5.  Korean  Trouble.    The  War  of  1S94-5.    Boxer  Trouble. 

6.  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.    The  War  of  1904-5.    Annexation 
of  Korea.    Relations  with  Powers. 

7.  The  Death  of  Meiji  Tenno.     Inauguration  of  the  Present 
Emperor. 

8.  The  World  War  and  Japan. 

9.  Washington  Conference.    Resolutions  for  our  People. 

FOREIGN  HISTORIES 

The  following  three  text-books  on  foreign  history  have  been  selected 
for  this  study: 

1.  History  of  the  Occident  (Seiyo  Rekishi),  By  R.  Asano.  1  volume. 
292  pages.     Published  by  Kaiseikan,  Tokyo.     1926. 

2.  Text-book  for  Foreign  History  (Gaikoku  Rekishi  Kyokasho),  by 
R.  Isoda.     1  voliune.    260  pages.    Published  by  Sanshodo,  Tokyo.     1925- 

3.  Text-book  for  Western  History  (Seiyoshi  Kyokasho),by  S.  Saito. 
1  volume.     285  pages.     Published  by  Meiji  Shoin,  Tokyo.     1925. 

(Note:  Illustrations,  maps,  chronologies  and  genealogies  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  numbered  pages  of  the  above  mentioned  books).  The  tables 
of  contents  of  these  text-books  are  appended  to  this  report  It  is  hoped  that 
the  reader  will,  by  perusal  of  the  tables,  gain  a  fair  conception  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  knowledge  given  in  tliese  text-books. 

Objectives  of  the  Authors  or  Compilers: 

The  prefaces  are  quite  explicit  in  presenting  the  objectives  that  the 
various  authors  had  in  mind  when  preparing  their  respective  text-books. 

R.  Asano  writes  thus :  "1.  This  book  has  been  compiled  in  general  ac- 
cordance with  the  course  of  study  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  be  found  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  middle  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  2.  Special  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  work  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  rise  and  decline 
of  Occidental  nations  and  the  process  of  their  growth  in  strength.     At  the 
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same  time  it  has  been  sought  to  give  the  reader  the  latest  information  made 
available  by  the  research  studies  of  able  historians  regarding  the  origin  of 
Western  civilization  and  the  course  of  its  social  evolution.  3.  It  has  been 
sought  to  give  the  reader  a  proportionately  increasing  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Japan  as  it  progresses  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Special 
amphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  detailed  narration  of  the  most  recent  historical 
events,  so  that  the  reader  may  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  latest 
'.vorld  tendencies  and  movements." 

R.  Isoda  writes  as  follows:  "1.  This  book  aims  to  help  the  students 
attain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Western 
lations  and  the  history  of  their  progress  from  the  viewpoint  of  national 
ducation.  2.  Although  the  book  has  been  compiled  in  accordance  with  the 
outlines  of  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the  middle  schools,  some  modi- 
acaiions  were  introduced  as  a  result  of  certain  experiences  in  practical 
teaching.  In  order  to  clearly  depict  the  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the 
W'estern  nations,  the  author  has  separated  each  period  (since  the  late 
ancient  era)  into  two  divisions,  namely  "the  activity  of  Western  nations 
in  Europe,"  and  "the  activity  of  Western  nations  outside  of  Europe." 

S.  Saito  writes  in  this  manner:  "This  book  has  been  compiled  in 
accordance  with  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  However,  in  order  of  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects, 
the  author  has,  in  some  cases,  used  his  ov.n  discretion." 

Mention  of,  and  Reference  to,  Pacific  Countries. 

The  following  extracts  of  topics  relating  to  Pacific  countries  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  as  to  the  subject  matter,  and  the  relative  importance  of  tlie 
'  different  topics  in  the  text-books: 

R.  ASANO:  "HISTORY  OF  THE  OCCIDENT" 
Page  Subject  No.  of  Pages 

108-112  Geographical  Discoveries.  Portraits  of  Marco  Polo,  \'asco  da 
Gama,  Columbus.  5.00 

!     113-115         Prosperity  of  Portugal  and  Spain.     Subjugation  of  Mexico 
/  and  Peru.    F'ortrait  of  Albuquerque.  Picture  of  Goa.      2.25 

',     166-170         Quarrel  about  Colonies  bet^veen  England  and  France.  Men- 
/  tion  of   Canada.     Portrait  of   Clive.     Maps  of   American 

Colonies  and  India.  3.50 

170-173  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Picture  of  Independence 
Hall.     Portrait  of  Washington.  3.65 

226-229  The  Civil  War  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Wars  in  Mexico.  Map. 
Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Grant.  3.65 

256-261  Enterprises  c>f  various  Powers  in  Asia  and  on  the  Pacific. 
U.  S.  in  the  East.  Map.  Portrait  of  James  Cook.  Portrait 
of  Roosevelt.  4.20 

265-274         The  World  War  and  l".  S.  Participation  in  it.  9.25 

274-281         'i'he    Peace    Conference.     (U.    S.    mentioned    with    other 
nations).     Picture  of  Conference  Hall.     Portraits  of  Not- 
ables.   League  of  Nations.  8.00 
286-287         Activity  of  the  I'nited  States  after  the  War.     Portrait  of 
Harding.  1.25 

TOTAL 40.60 
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R.  ISOD. 
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Page 
91-96 


139-141 

141-143 
143-146 


171-172 
177-179 


211-213 
214-216 


220-223 

229-230 

232 
233 
236-255 


255-25c 


\:  '-FOREIGN   HISTORY  TEXT-BOOK"   -WESTERN 
S) 

Subject  N"o.  of  Pages 

Diicover}-  ot  New  Sea  Routes,  and  of  tiie  New  World. 
Pic-urt^  of  the  landing  of  Colunibi:5.  and  :he  i^Iarket  in 
Gea.  '  5.00 

The  Activity  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  East. 
Portraits  of  Clive  and  Hasting.  Picrure  of  Government 
Building  in  India.  2.25 

Conflict  of  England  and  France  in  America.  Picture  of 
Xev.-  Amsterdam.     Map.  2.00 

Incep-endence  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Picture  of  Signing  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence.     Portrait    of    Washington. 

4.00 
Exra-iiion  of  England  and  Russia.  '        .     1-50 

ExVaniion  of  the  United  States.  ^Monroe  D-jctrine.  Inde- 
per^cence  of  South  .American  Countries.  Map.  Picture  of 
Sar.  Francisco.  2.dd 

Civil  War  in  the  U.  S.  Portrait  of  Lincoln.  Map.  2.50 
Prosperity  of  the  United  States.  ImperialL^m.  Spanish- 
A~ericari  War.  Strength  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of 
Oc-ania    C -\ustralia    :\Ientioned).    Ponrait    of    Roosevelt. 

2.65 
Ex-' .'•nation  in  Asia  by  European  Powers.  Portrait  of 
\-ic:oria.  -  .  3-50 

Two  Tendencies  in  the  Contemporary  V,  orlc ;  Imperialism 
ar.d  World  Cooperation.  Picture  o:  Nightingale.  1.65 
Ruiso-lapanese  War-     Japan   after  the  War.  1.00 

Revolution  in  China.  -50 

The  Great  War  occupies  nearly  19  pages  ir.  all.  including 
picrares.  The  Condition  of  Europe  Prior  to  ir.e  Great  War. 
Tr.e  Opening  of  the  War.  The  Process  of  the  War.  The 
War  and  Japan.  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Nev.-  States.  Map. 
Mar.v  portraits  and  maps.  18.50 

The  Most  Recent  Affairs  and  Latest  Tendencies.  Unrest 
of  the  World.  Washington  Conference.  International 
Conferences.     Portrait  of  Mussolini.  3.00 


TOTAL  - 50.70 
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S.  SAITO:  'TEXT-BOOK  FOR  WESTERN  HISTORY." 

Page  Subject  No.  of  Pages 

104-108  Discovery  of  New  Sea  Routes  and  New  Eand.  Portraits 
of  Columbus,  Z-Jagellan.     Map.  4.S0 

122-124  Colonization  in  Orient  by  Portugal,  Spain,  Netherlands. 
England.     Map.  2.30 

15-1-158  Conflict  of  England  ar:d  France  in  the  Colonies.  Portraits 
of  Clive  and  Hasting.     Two  Maps.  4.60 

160-161         Acquisition  of  Siberia.     (Rise  of  Russia).  0.60 

162-165  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Portrait  of  Washington,  La 
Fayette.  3.25 

192-195         Independence  of  American  countries.     Portrait  of  Monrr>e. 

2.S0 

'10-213  Civil  War  in  the  U.  S.,  and  Internal  Wars  in  IMe.xico.  Port- 
raits of  Stowe,  Lincoln,  Grant.  325 

238-243  Enterprises  of  Western  Countries  in  Asia.  England,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France.     China  and  the  Powers.  4.50 

248-249        The  Partition  of  Oceania.    Spanish-America  War.         1.30 

255-274  World  War  occupies  nearly  20  pages,  including  many  port- 
raits, picture  of  Versailles  Conference,  4  maps.  20.&0 

277-282  The  World  after  the  Great  War.  League  of  Nations.  New 
States.  Mandates.  Washington  Conference.  Interna- 
tionalism and  Natioralism.  o.OO 

TOTAL 52.10 
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Quotations  Relating  to  the  United  States  of  America  ' :{'' 

R.  Asano  writes  on  "The  Activity  of  the  United  States  of  America'*":' 
(pages  2^0,  261),  as  follows:  . ,  " 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had  adopted  the  Monroe  Doctrine-;" 
the  United  States  became  more  and  more  imperialistic  as  her  wealth  and 
national  strength  grew.  When  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  revolted  against  Spain,  the  United  States  assisted  them,  and 
destroyed  the  Spanish  navy.  As  a  result,  Cuba  became  a  United  States 
protectorate,  Porto  Rico  and  Guam  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  Philippines  were  purchased  from  Spain  (1S9S).  Previous  to  this,  the  ■ 
United  States  stepped  in  when  a  revolution  occured  in  Hawaii.  The  is- 
lands were  subsetiuently  annexed  to  the  United  States  (1898).  Following 
this,  President  Roosevelt  took  an  increasingly  active  interest  in  the  Padfic. 
When  the  Republic  of  Panama  declared  its  independence  from  Colombia,  . 
the  United  States  leased  the  Canal  Zone  and  began  the  building  of  the^ 
Panama  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1914.  The  United  States  has  ex- 
panded her  naval  force  until  it  has  become  the  third  ranking  force  in  the 
world.  She  has  also  strengthened  the  fortifications  in  the  Philippine-  Is- 
lands, making  the  islands  a  working  base  for  further  activitj'  in  the  Pa~ 
cilic." 
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Under  the  heading  "Activity  of  the  United  States"  (After  the  World 
War)  the  same  writer  has  this  to  say  (p.  2S6-287) : 

"While  the  European  nations  are  suffering  under  the  burden  of  recon- 
staiction,  the  United  States  of  America  stands  alone  with  the  great  wealth 
that  she  amassed  by  furnishing  Europe  with  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terials during  the  War.  Her  wealth  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
centre  of  the  money  market  has  moved  from  London  to  New  York. 

"The  decline  of  the  European  nations  marks  the  supplanting  of  the 
Atlantic-centre  era  by  the  Pacific-centre  era.  Realizing  this.  President 
Harding  proposed  a  limitation  of  armaments  conference  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  .A.s  a  result  of  the  conference, 
five  naval  Powers,  Japan,  England,  America,  France,  and  Italy,  agreed  to 
maintain  a  fixed  ratio  in  the  number  of  their  battleships,  and  to  cancel 
their  building  program  for  ten  years.  At  the  same  time,  Japan.  England, 
America  and  France  signed  a  treaty  to  maintain  peace  on  the  Pacific.  Con- 
sequently, the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  given  up. 

"The  Powers  also  drew  up  a  treaty  which  v/as  subsequently  signed  by 
nine  countries,  pledging  the  signatory  Powers  to  the  preservation  of  the' 
territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  maintenance  of  equal  opportunity  and 
the  Open  Door.  A  tariff  treaty  was  albO  drawn  up  in  order  to  increase 
the  custom  rates  for  the  Chinese  government.  England  pledged  to  return 
Weihaiwei,  and  Japan  pledged  to  retum  territory  adjoining  the  Kiaochow 

Bay. 

"Under  the  stipulation  of  the  tariff  treaty  a  special  customs  conference 
was  held  in  Peking.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  United  States  of 
America  passed  an  immigration  law  excluding  Japanese  immigrants.  In 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Japan,  she  decided  to  prohibit  Japanese  immjgration 
into  the  country." 
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Concluding  Remarks  on  Occidental  Historr 

The  same  author's  conclusion  is  as  follows  (page  29'?-2'92i: 
"European  civilizarion  which  began  in  Egypt  and  Baby'on.  blo5s-;.med  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  profoundly  influenced  the  Germanic  •:at!on<.  spread 
throughout  Western  Europe,  and  revealed  its  innate  potenttr.'.ides  in  "he  Re- 
naissance, has  co:-.::nued  to  flourish  to  die  present  day.  Throu^rh  ihe 
discovery  of  new  sea-routes  and  the  New  World  it  has  cro>;eG  the  bounda- 
ries of  Europe  and  penetrated  new  lands.  Especially  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  applied  science  since  the  19th  century  this  civilizsrion  has  rapidly 
filtered  over  the  entire  globe  until  today  it  seems  to  have  expanded  into 
a  world  civilization. 

"Our  nation  was  first  recognized  as  one  of  the  world  Powers  after  her 
victory  in  the  Russo-Japanese  ^\'ar.  Then,  because  of  her  participation  in 
the  World  War  and  in  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  she  received  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  jive  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Follovving  the  Vi'ashing- 
ton  Conference  she  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
Powers.  This  is  due  to  several  developments  in  the  world  situation.  Pan- 
Slavism  in  Russia  and  Pan-Germanism  in  Germany  have  broken  down; 
France  and  Italy.  aJthough  nominally  among  the  victors  in  the  recent 
World  W'ar,  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  war ;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of  the  most  significant  activities  of  the 
great  Powers. 

"The  territory/  of  Japan,  however,  is  meagre  in  size,  and  her  raw  ma- 
terials and  natural  p-itentialities  are  limited.  Moreover,  in  scientiitc  prog- 
ress and  commercial  and  industrial  development,  Japan  lags  far  behind  the 
other  Powers.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  England  and  America,  have  un- 
bounded wealth,  and  are  very  active.  On  the  other  hand.  Russia  stands 
against  them  with  her  propaganda  of  communism. 

"The  spirit  of  permanent  peace  and  the  principle  of  internati-: nal  co- 
operation, lessons  iha:  the  Great  War  taught  us,  are  still  Leing  emphasized 
at  the  present' tinte.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  war  i.as  served  to 
foster  racial  animosi:ies  and  nationalistic  activities.  Our  people  are  subject- 
ed to  race  discrimination  by  the  white  race.  Concurrent  v.ith  the  centering 
of  the  activity  of  the  Powers  in  the  Pacific,  the  source  of  war  dangers  has 
shifted  from  the  Balkan  peninsula  to  that  ancient  and  enormous  country, 
China.  Then,  also,  the  competition  for  industrial  iinperi:-".isin  has  become 
more  bitterly  intense. 

"The  materialistic  civilization  of  the  West  is  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent stagnant  co.ndition  of  Eurojiean  culture.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  we, 
who  constitute  the  only  strong  nation  in  the  Orient,  should  unite  our  efforts 
and  work  for  our  country's  prosperity  and  th.e  establishment  of  a  new  v^■orld- 
civihzation  as  our  contribution  to  the  hai)i)iness  of  mankind.  " 

R.  Isoda  has  three  comments  to  nKd<c  in  bis  conclusion  tp.  25-?-260)  : 
1.     "The  Prosperity  of  the  Occident." 

"The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  West.  Western  civili- 
zation, which  had  its  inception  in  I'gypt  and  I'abylonia,  has  had  tips  and 
downs  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the  whrjle  it  has  kept  climbing  an  ascend- 
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ing  path,  until  today,  it  lias  reached  a  point  from  which  its  innucnrc  can  he 
felt  throughout  the  earth.  The  influence  of  the  Westerners  spread  outside 
of  Europe  after  the  discovery  of  new  sea  routes  leading  to  new  portions  of 
the  world.  Especially  after  the  19th  century  has  it  swept  over  the  entire 
globe.  Because  the  "white  men"  carried  their  civilization  to  all  corners  ot 
the  earth  they  came  to  proudly  regard  themselves  as  the  supreme  race  on 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

2.  "The  Rise  of^Japan." 

"During  the  first  few  years  of  the  20th  centurj'  our  nation,  by  defeat- 
ing Russia  in  war,  showed  the  world  that  there  was  an  equally  strong  nation 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  "white  men."  Her  work  in  the  Great  War  has 
helped  to  heighten  her  prestige  in  the  family  of  nations.  Our  position  today 
is  due  to:  (1)  the  superiority  of  the  fundamental  character  of  our  nation; 
(2)  our  adoption  of  the  best  points  in  other  nations. by  seeking  knowledge 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;(3)  the  brave  and  righteous  spirit  of  the  people."..  . 

3.  "Our  Resolution." 

"Altliough  our  nation  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  five  great  Powers 
of  the  world,  we  should  not  overestimate  the  value  of  our  civilization  and 
our  national  strength.  The  Great  World  War  revealed  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  Powers  and  the  valor  of  their  peoples,  and  we  cannot  help 
but  regard  them  with  deep  admiration.  Moreover,  the  War  and  its  after- 
math disclosed  the  fact  that  national  competition  is  nothing  more  than  the 
competition  of  the  peoples  of  the  nations,  testing  their  real  strength  with 

each  other. 

"We  should,  therefore,  cultivate  our  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  be  more  dilig- 
ent in  our  tasks, 'and  we  should  strive  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and 
race.  We  are  located  in  a  position  which  gives  us  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  effect  a  happy  combination  of  the  culture  of  the  East  and  that  of  the 
West.  We  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  establish  a  new  civiliza- 
tion or  order  which  we  may  present  to  humanity  as  our  contribution." 

S.  Saito  concludes  his  history  with  the  following  paragraphs  (p.  281- 

282) :  •   .        .       „ 

"Internationalism  and  Nationalism." 

"Following  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  the  League  of  Nations  was 
formed,  emphasizing  internationalism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  War  also 
awakened  national  spirit  based  on  race  consciousness.  In  Italy,  Mussohni, 
leading  the  Fascist,  has  aroused  a  strong  nationalistic  spirit.  He  has  op- 
pressed  the  Socialists,  who  tried  to  break  the  order,  and  has  imified  the 
nation. 

"Various  Western  nations  are' still  following  the  pre-war  practice  of  na- 
tionalistic rivalry,  each  seeking  to  build  up  strong  national  sovereignty.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  been  gradually  increasing  her  power,  based  on 
her  vast  wealth  and  on  her  prestige  as  Europe's  creditor.  The  United  States 
navy  is  in  the  front  rank,  rivaling  Great  Britain's  fleet,  and  it  seems  to  be 
expanding  its  strength  more  and  more,  on  the  Pacific." 

"In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world  we  should  be  cordial  in 
our  relations  with  the  Powers,  and  we  should  always  seek  to  maintain  a 
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spirit  of  good-will  with  all  nations.  At  the  same  time  we  should  support, 
with  unfailing  loyalty,  the  Imperial  House,  our  royal  descendants  of  an 
eternal  and  unbroken  line  of  sovereigns.  We  should  also  seek  to  preser\'e 
the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  and  strive  to  make  lasting  contributions  to  civili- 
zation." 
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"Challenges"  from  the  Study  of  Japanese  Geography. 

The  three  geographies  that  have  been  studied  give,  in  their  conchid- 
ing  chapters,  "challenges"  that  are  very  much  similar  to  each  other,  both 
in  tone  and  suljstance. 
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The  Conclusion  of  Yamasaki's  Book  (page  216-217)   is  entitled: 
"The  National  Development  and  Progress  of  the  Empire" 

"Our  country  possesses  a  nationality  which  is  unique  in  the  world.  The 
majority  of  our  people  are  members  of  the  loyal  and  brave  Yamato  race. 
Education  is  widespread,  making  Japan  first  among  the  Asiatic  countries 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  civilization.  Japan  has  adopted  a  constitutional 
government,  extended  her  territorial  jurisdiction  abroad,  and  came  to  be 
numbered  as  one  of  the  five  great  Powers  of  the  world. 

"Our  Empire  is  situated  in  a  favorable  geographic  situation.  Various 
industries  have  been  developed  in  different  localities,  serving  as  a  source 
of  national  prosperity.  -Although  we  do  not  have  a  great  amount  of  tillable 
land,  yet  agriculture  has  been  our  chief  industry  throughout  the  ages. 
Raw  silk  is  our  principal  export.  The  lumbering  and  fishing  industries 
are  expanding  year  by  year.  The  mining  industry  has  also  seen  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  output  in  recent  years.  In  manufacturing  the  people 
do  not  depend  simply  on  their  skillful  handcraft  alone,  but  they  have 
established  many  large  factories  whose  products  are  now  among  the  most 
important  objects  of  foreign  trade.  Foreign-  trade  has  rapidly  grown 
within  recent  years. 

"The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  national  progress  which  we  witness 
in  many  forms  on  every  hand,  can  be  found  in  the  natural  advantages 
of  our  country  and  the  concerted  cooperative  altitude  of  the  people.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  as  citizens  of 
such  a  nation. 

"Our  country,  however,  is  only  a  young  nation  in  the  world.  In  civili- 
zation and  wealth  she  is  far  behind  the  other  great  Powers.  Nevertheless, 
the  Far  East  has  seized  the  attention  of  the  various  Powers  and  has  be- 
come the  center  of  an  acute  competition,  diplomatic  and  commercial.  We 
wiio  have  found  ourselves  placed  in  a  strategic  position,  must  live  up  to 
the  advantages  of  our  superior  position.  We  must  work  for  national  pros- 
perity by  developing  our  national  culture  and  promoting  trade  with  other 
nations.    Our  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  are  truly  great." 

'         F.  Kobayashi  gives  the  following  conclusion  (pp.  163-165)  : — 

"Due  to  her  physical  separation  from  the  continent,  with  subsequent 
freedom  from  the  latter's  influence,  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  freely  develop 
herself  from  within  her  borders.  Our  Enquire  is  located  in  a  position  fa- 
vored Iiy  nature.  Its  subjects  are  loyal,  brave,  and  resolute  in  corporate 
endeavor.  At  the  heiglit  of  her  civilization  Japan  expanded  beyond  her 
island  boundaries.     But  the  activity  of  the  Christians  in  tlie  Early  Toku- 

Igawa   period    led   the   government    then   in   power   to   adopt   a   policy    of 

•jicclusion. 

1'  !48 
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"After  the  middle  period  of  the  Tokugawa  era,  however,  a  current  of 
western  civilization  washed  Japan,  and  she  became  thoroughly  awakened. 
Today  she  has  completed  the  great  task  of  Meiji's  "restoration". 

"Japan's  national  pvosperit}-  has  been  enlianced  by  territorial  ex- 
pansion. She  has  annexed  Formosa,  recovered  the  southern  halt  of  Sa- 
galien,  annexed  the  Korean  peninsula,  and  leased  the  Kwantung  Peninsula. 
Recently  she  was  awarded  a  mandate  over  certain  South  Sea  islands.  She 
has  extended  her  influence  to  South  Manchuria,  Eastern  Mongolia  and 
Siberia.  Her  commerce  has  also  undergone  vast  expansion.  National  pres- 
tige having  been  established,  her  glory  may  continue  for  ever.  Japan 
3  has  come  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world. 

"The  nation  has  been  ruled  by  an  unbroken  line  of  members  of  our  Im- 
perial Household.  Their  attitude  towards  the  people  has  a.hvays  has  been 
benevolent,  just  as  if  the  people  were  their  blood-kin.  Responding  to 
the  "gerat"  heart  of  the  High  (the  Emperor),  therefore,  we  must  cooperate 
with  all  men  and  women,  of  all  classes,  and  endeavor  in  our  occupation 
and  v/hatever  else  we  do  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
progress  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Japan.     It  is  a  challenge  to  our  best  efforts." 


Hobunkan's  Geography  concludes  as  follows   (page   173- 17-?-)  : — 


"Japan  consists  of  islands  and  a  peninsula  in  the  Far  East.    The  major 
portion  of  her  territory  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  thus  adopted  for 
;jij    ,  the  develoi)ment  of  civilization.     We  are  at  present  faced  with  the  great 

r      '  opportunity  of  more  fully  developing  our  national  characteristics.     Until 

the  latter  part  of  the  Tokugawa  period  the  people  had  for  many  years 
been  subjected  to  oppression,  being  denied  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  of 
action.    They  were  thus  greatly  hindered  it;  their  development. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  however,  Japan  has  in  less  than 
sixty  years  succeeded  in  attaining  a  marvelous  development.  Her  national 
strength  is  today  surpas.scd  only  by  that  of  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  among  the  world  Powers.  This  is  because  of  the  su- 
perior ability  of  our  people,  whose  accomplishment  is  without  very  many 
parallels  among  other  peoples. 

"If  we  should   study  carefully,  however,  we  will   find  that  there  are 

defects  in  our  political,  economic,  social  and  educational  institutions  vvdiich 

i  require  improvement  and  change.     The  development  of  industry  and  com- 

i  mnnication  facilities  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration  as  they  are 

I  important  factors  in  our  national  life. 

i 

)  "There  are  unlimited  natural  resources  in  such  countries  surrounding  us 

i  as  Manchuria,  China,  Siberia,  and  Ivlalay,  and  in   Indo-Cliina  and  India, 

i    »  Then,  too,  to  our  East  lies  the  United  States  of  America.    All  these  coun- 

tries are  intimately  related  to  the  progress  of  Japaiv-     Wc  should  Iiclp  in 
the  development  and  progress  of  those  countries  and  ourselves  seek  their 
j  assistance  in  our  ov.'n  development.     Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  study  the 

i  geography  of  our  country,  and  also  the  conditions  of  the  world,  and  do 

■  our  best  to  advance  and  develop  oin-  national  prosperity." 
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FOREIGN  GEOGRAPHIES 

Three  text-books  on  foreign  geography  have  been  selected  for  special 
analysis,  as  typical  representatives  of  the  large  number  of  books  that  have 
been  examined  for  this  report.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  MIDDLE  CLASS  GEOGRAPHY  (Foreign  Countries)  (Chuto 
Chirigaku),  by  T.  Ogawa.  3  volumes.  477  pages.  Published  by  Fuzanbo, 
Tokyo.  1925.  ' 

2.  NEWEST  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY  (Saikin  Sckai  Chiri),  prepared 
by  editorial  board  of  Sanshodo.  3  volumes.  346  pages.  Published  by  San- 
shodo,  Tokyo.  1926. 

3.  NEW  ^METHOD  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY  (Shinshiki  Sckai  Chiri), 
by  M.  Yamakami.  3  volumes.  3S9  pages.  Published  by  Dai  Nippon  Tosho 
Kabushiki  Kaisha,  Tokyo.  1923. 

All  of  these  books  have  many  beautiful  pictures,  both  colored  and  non- 
colored  ;  also  maps  and  charts  and  appendices.  These  are  not  included 
in  the  numbered  pages  aforementioned. 

The  foreign  geographies  are  divided  into  three  volumes  each,  the 
first  of  which  deals  with  Asia,  the  second  with  Europe,  and  the  third 
with  Africa,  the  Americas  and  Oceania.  They  are  similar  in  the  method 
and  order  of  their  treatment  of  the  various  subjects.  In  the  subject  matter, 
however,  they  are  somewhat  different  from  one  another,  the  authors  placing 
different' emphases  on  different  points.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  greatest 
variety,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  maps  however,  are  not  so 
large  or  accurate  as  may  be  desired. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  PACIFIC  COUNTRIES 

In  the  geography  text-books  the  authors  not  infrequently  describe  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  various  countries  covered  in  the  text.  This 
material  is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  descriptive  geography  of  each 
respective  country.  To  illustrate,  T.  Ogawa  (vol.  1.  p.  34-3o)  wntes  thus 
of  "China  Today": 

"China  has  tlie  oldest  civilization  of  any  country.  To  this  day  she  has 
preserved  her  large  territory,  which  is  situated  in  a  favorable  location.  She 
has  rich  natural  resources,  and  a  very  large  population.  If  China  were  to 
have  a  capable  government  and  the  active  support  of  the  people  she  would 
possess  all  the  factors  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  strong  and  wealthy 
nation. 

"The  Chinese  people,  however,  are,  to  a  marked  degree,  conservative  and 
self-complacent,  so  that  they  have  not  kept  up  with  the  world's  progress. 
Moreover,  China's  national  strength  has  bctn  weakened  by  the  internal  strifes 
of  recent  years. 

"Takin"-  advantage  of  this,  the  Powers  have  seized  strategic  positions 
along  the  coast  of  China,  and  established  spheres  of  influence  there.  Today 
the  Chinese  people  have  become  quite  fully  awakened  to  the  situation." 
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"Our  Relations  With  The  United  States  of  America" 

"Facing  us,  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lies  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, with  whom  we  have  maintained  intimate  relations  ever  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  Tokugawa  era.  Trade  between  our  two  countries  has  become  more 
prosperous  year  by  year,  until  today  about  one-tliird  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
with  the  United  States.  The  principal  import  articles  from  the  United  States 
include  cotton,  kerosene,  steel,  engines,  hunber,  and  flour.  Our  exports  to 
the  United  States  include  raw  silk,  habutae,  tea,  matting,  and  porcelain.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  our  ships  have  been  going  as  far  as  New 
York,  stopping  enroute  at  dift'erent  ports  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  seaboard. 

"There  are  more  than  110,000  Japanese  immigrants  now  residing  in 
continental  United  States.  A  large  number  of  them  are  engaged  in  aori- 
culture  and  horticulture.  Further  Japanese  immigration  into  the  United 
States  is  now  prohibited." 

Following  a  paragraph  on  the  "Immigration  Problem  of  the  United 
States,"  the  author  writes  further  concerning  the  Japanese  immigrants. 

"The  first  immigrants  from  Japan,  sixty-three  persons,  arrived  in 
America  in  1869.  The  number  of  immigrants  suddenly  increased  after  the 
Sino-Japanese  Wrt.  Nearly  all  the  Japanese  immigrants  are  in  the  three 
Pacific  coast  states,  especially  in  California.  They  are  engaged  in  farming, 
gardening,  fishing  and  business  (keeping  shops).  At  first  the}^  all  emigrated 
as  laborers.  Then  tlicy  began  to  buy  laud  or  to  engage  in  tenant  farming, 
becoming  proficient  in  growing  vegetables  and  flowers.  Those  who  did  not 
go  into  agriculture  opened  shops. 

'■About  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  "anti-Japanese"  agita- 
tion began  in  America,  it  being  charged  tliat  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Japanese  was  too  low,  and  that  they  were  endangering  the  "white  men's" 
business  and  the  life  of  the  farmers.  It  was  also  charged  that  the  Japanese 
could  not  "be  assimilated." 

"Under  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  of  190S,  our  government  stopped 
the  granting  of  passports  to  labor-emigrants  to  the  United  States.  In  1924 
the  United  States  finally  adopted  a  law  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  Japanese, 
with  the  exception  of  travellers.  (The  entrance  of  Chinese  was  prohibited 
before  that  of  the  Japanese)." 

"Our  Relation  With  Canada" 

"Between  Yokoliama  and  Vancouver  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of 
steamships  carrying  on  trade  between  our  two  countries.  From  our  country 
they  carry  tea,  habutai,  raw  silk,  porcelain,  etc.,  while  from  Canada  they 
bring  lead,  flour,  fish  and  lumber.  This  trade  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as 
being  very  prosperous,  but  it  is  growing  steadily,  year  by  year.  Most  of  the 
Japanese  in  Canada  live  in  British  Columbia.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a  new 
immigration  of  Japanese  into  Canada  because  of  the  laws  limiting  immigra- 
tion." 

Again,  in  re.gard  to  "Relation  with  Oceania"  (vol.  1,  p.  161.) : 

"Our  trading  vessels  ply  their  way  between  Yokohama  and  Melb'-)urne, 
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limitation  of  immigration. 

San.hodo  Geography  writes  of  "Our  Relations  with  China"  (vol.  I, 
p.  39). 

.-P  f  her  territorial  proximity  to  us,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 

and  transportation  on  the   \  angtse-ivianj,  nvci. 

China  have  become  very  inlimate.  rnstomer  for 

'■Onr  trade  with  China  is  flourishing,  for  China  is  a  great  customer  tor 

Our  trade  uitn'..  competition  is  very  intense, 

our  commercial  articles.     Today    ^^hen  J        discrimination,  it  is 

relations. 

The  same  book  comments  on  "The  Relation  between  Japan  and  the 
U.  S."  (vol.  3,  p.  33). 

*i     1  ct  fpw  ve-u-s  of  the  Shogunate,  our  relations  (Japan- 

"Ever  since  the  last  few  yeais  oi  ine  ^     =»  ^  ;„,lru- 

ese-American),  have  been  intimate      She   (he  U^^'f  ^^U^^         ,,,3,  War 

cental  in  o^J-Z^^M^c^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^^^  '''''''■ 
^:l':^S::J:^:^XTv^-^^  Wy  guaranteed   peace  between 

our  two  countries.  ...  ,  .,      p^c\^,c    our  trade  relations  have 

-Since  both  countries  be.  er  on  ac  f  .  our^  .^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^^ 

^^^".?^°H^°W:sfS;S^S:l^--  130,000  Japanese  immigrants  at  one 

K:::;;;:rr.r  :;r  p:::^^;".-,  >p-^e  imm^ration  mto  u. 

United  States  was  totally  prohibited  by  an  American  law. 

Further  on  the  author  writes  on  "Our  Relations  with  Oceania"  (vol.  3. 
p.  124)  as  follows:. 
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anese  who  arc  enEjai^ed.  in  various  localities,  in  agriculture  and  the  fishing 
industry.  In  Hawaii,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  islands 
is  Japanese.  Because  of  our  mandatory  jurisdiction  over  the  islands  near 
the  equator  our  relations  with  Oceania  have  becom  eso  much  closer.  lUit 
the  emigration  of  Japanese  to  Australia  is  impossible,  because  of  "W  luie 
Australianism"." 

The  mention  of  Hawaii  in  connection  with  Oceania  mu>t  be  an  error. 

■      U.  Yamakami  speaks  of  the  Americans  (vol.  3.  p.  51-52)  in  "People 
in  the  United  States  of  America." 

"For  some  time  the  United  States  was  the  principal  recipient  of  Orienl- 
al  immigration.  California,  on  the  Tacific  Coast,  absorbed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  immigrants.  Our  emigrants,  besides  being  laborers,  engaged  in  hor- 
ticulture and  fishing.    This  put  them  in  competition  with  the  "white  people. 

"Some  time  ago  the  United  States  prohibited  the  entrance  of  Chme.e 
immigrants  and  limited  the  entrance  of  Japanese.  The  transfer  of  Oriental 
laborers  from  Hawaii  to  continental  United  States  was  prohibited.  ^lore 
recently  Orientals  were  prohibited  by  state  legislation  from  the  ov.mership 

of  land.  .  ,     ,  •  •       r  ■    1 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  imbued  with  the  spinl  ot  inde- 
pendence and  progress.  They  exalt  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equalit). 
There  is  no  aristocracy  there.  Neither  are  there  any  uniforms  with  gold 
buttons,  except  in  the  army  and  navy.  They  (the  Americans)  seek  that 
wdiich  is  practical.  They  glorify  money-power,  and  regard  business  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  with  high  esteem.  The  number  ol  millionaires  m 
that  country  is  far  beyond  that  in  any  other  country. ' 

The  same  author  states  of  "Our  Relations  with  North  America"  in 
general  (vol.  3,  p.  82). 

"The  United  States  of  America  did  much  in  the  opening  of  our  coun- 
try and  ever  since  then  our  relations  with  her  have  been  cordial,  and  we 
reo-'ard  her  as  one  of  the  most  important  nations  with  whom  we  have  rela- 
tio'ns  More  than  a  third  of  our  total  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United 
States  Almost  a  half  of  the  Japanese  residing  abroad  live  in  her  territory. 
Moreover,  we  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Philippines  and  toGuam.  C  on- 
seciuently  the  relations  be'.ween  our  two  countries  are  becoming  more  inti- 
mate. Moreover,  besides  our  exchange  of  ambassadors,  our  consulates  are 
located  in  many  important  American  ports. 

"Our  relations  with  other  countries  are  not  nearly  so  extensive  and 
intimate  as  with  the  U'nited  States.  Nevertheless,  our  trade  with  Canada 
has  been  gradually  growing.  We  have  consulates  in  Ollawa  and  \  ancouver. 
Wc  have  not  had  much  trade  with  Mexico  to  date,  although  she  is  a  treaty 
country  But  in  recent  yea>..,  our  economic  relations  will,  Mexico,  and  also 
with  Cuba  and  Panama,  have  l^cen  developing  sufficiently  to  give  promise 
of  coming  intimate  relations."  • 

He  writes  thus  of  Oceania  (vol.  3,  p.  137)  :— 


"Tiie  islands  of   the  sea  are 


scattered  throughout  the   Pacific  Ocean  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  perhaps  their  purpose  is  to  h'nk  the  various 
i;ontinents  that  surround  tlie  ocean.  Tliesc  islands  serve  as  storage  centers 
for  fuel  and  water,  as  cable  and  commercial  stations,  and  as  military  bases, 
f(jr  the  countries  around  the  Pacific. 

"Our  South  Sea  islands  furnish  us  with  phosphorus  for  our  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  also  with  copra.  Being  situated  between  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  they  form  an  important  connecting 
link  in  communication.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  world  have  particularly  enhanced  their  value,  togelher 
with  the  other  oceanic  islands. 

"Our  Fuji  volcanic  range  extends  into  the  south  sea.  The  Japan  Cur- 
rent flows  from  the  south,  and  the  typhoon  that  comes  annually  about  210 
days  (after  the  new  year,  according  to  the  old  calendar),  blows  from  the 
south  sea.  Thus  our  relation  with  the  south  sea  is  extremely  close,  and  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  studies  regarding  the  south  sea."' 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OE  THIS  REPORT 

1.  The  examination  of  the  foregoing  text-books  leads  the  writer  to 
the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  text-books  on  history  and 
geography  are  accurate  and  reliable,  in  their  treatment  both  of  domestic  af- 
fairs and  international  relations.  They  generally  present  an  unprejudiced 
attitude  toward  other  people,  and  an  unbiased  report  of  world  happenings. 
The  only  exception  to  their  general  reliability  is  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  Japanese  history,  which  are  regarded  by  modern 
historians  as  being  largely  prehistoric  mythology.  Hence,  much  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  their  veracity  or  authenticity. 

2.  The  didactic  portion  of  each  text-book,  which  is  commonly  found 
in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book,  is  usually  excellent.  It  forms  a 
fitting  conclusion,  and  crystallizes  attention  on  important  issues  and  prob- 
lems. It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  there  is  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  authors  to  be  unduly  self-critical,  while  there  are 
other  authors  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  express  extremely  national- 
istic sentiments.  But  the  vast  majority  of  history  text-book  v/riters  main- 
tain a  more  rational  attitude  throughout,  and  attempt  to  give  a  clearer 
perspective  of  Japan's  true  position. 

3.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the  text-books  is  tlieir 
uniform  similarity  to  one  another  in  order,  arrangement,  and  distribution 
of  subject-matter.  This  stereotyped  uniformity  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  standardized  forms  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  room  for 
improvement.  A  little  originality  would  be  a  great  asset  in  improving  the 
text-books. 

4.  The  chronology  widely  used  in  history  text-books  in  Japan  is  very 
complicated,  the  periods  of  the  different  Imperial  sovereigns  being  used  as 
guiding  dates,  all  events  being  placed  in  their  chronologic  order  according 
to  their  time  relation  to  the  reign-epochs.  It  is  comparatively  simpler  to 
base  the  chronology  on  the  Jimmu  Era,  counting  from  660  B.C.  when  Jim- 
mii  is  reported  to  have  ascended  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the  unbroken 
line  of  rulers  that  have  occupied  the  throne  of  japan  to  this  day.  Japanese 
text-books  on  foreign  history  have  adopted  the  chronology  of  the  West,  dat- 
ing to  and  from  the  birlh  of  Christ.  The  adoption  of  this  system  for  text- 
books on  Japanese  history  would  doubtless  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Japanese 
students  for  it  would  simplify  comparative  studies  in  Japanese  and  foreign 
history. 

5.  The  writer  believes  that  secondary  school  students  in  Japan  are 
receiving  ample  instruction  in  the  history  and  geography,  not  only  of  their 
own  country,  but  also  of  the  o'.her  countries  of  the  world.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  Japanese  students  are  receiving  just  as  complete  an  education  in 
these  subjects  as  .students  of  the  same  age  in  any  other  land. 
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a    HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1       \n-us  and  Robertson,  History  oE  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  New 
Edfton    Englarged  and  Illustrated.  Sydney— Cornstalk   Pubhshnig 

Company.  1925.  (W.  S.  W.)  ^  ^  ^y        c  ^ 

2.     Bryant,  J.,  Great  Events  of  Australian  History,  2nd  Edition.  Syd- 
ney—Cornstalk  Publishing  Company,  1925.  C\V.  S.  W.) 
3      Jose,  A.  W.  History  of  Australia,  12th  Edition,  Sydney— Angus  and 
Robertson,  1926.  (N.  S.  W.)  ..    ,    ^, 

4.  Spaull,  G.  T.,  New  Syllabus  Australian  Histo^ry  for  Sixth  Uaases. 
Sydney— Williams,  Brooks  and  Company,  1925.  (N.  S.  W.) 

5.  Watts,  E.  J.  M.,  Stories  from  Australian  History,  2nd  Edition.  Syd- 
ney—Williams, Brooks  and  Company,  190S.  (N.  S.  W.) 


b.    HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
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-Willims, 


Miller,  E.  W.,  The  Beginner's  History  of  England.  Sydney- 
Brooks  and  Company.  1925.  (W.  S.  W.) 
Spaull,  G.  T.,  New  Syllabus   English  Histo_ry  for_  Third  Classes. 
5y^^i^py_^Villiams  Brooks  and  Comyanv,  1925.  (N.  S.  W.) 
Spaull,  G.  T..  New  Syllabus  English  History  for  Fourth  Classes. 
Sydney— Williams,  Brooks  and  Company,  1925.  (N.  S.  W.) 
Spaull,  G.  T.,  New   Syllabus   English  History   for  Fifth   Classes. 
Sydney— Williams,  Brooks  and  Company,  1925.  (N.  S.  W.) 
Spaull,  G.  T.,  New   Syllabus  English  History  for  Sixth  Claases. 
Sydney— Williams,  Brooks  and  Company,  1924.  (N.  S.  W.) 


GEOGRAPHIES  OF  AUSTRALIA 


Sydney — 


Angus  and  Robertson,  Geography,  Part   1,  Australasia. 
Angus  and  Robertson,  1926. 
Angus  and  Robertson,  Geography,  Part   11,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Sydney— Angus  and  Robertson,  1925. 
James,  A.  V.  G.  The  Junior  Geography,  1st  Edition.  Melbourne— 
The  Specialty  Press,  1926. 

James,  A.  V.  G.  The  Intermediate  Geography,  3rd  Edition.     Mel- 
bourne—The Specialty  Press,  1926. 

Moody,  C.  Philips'   New   Syllabus  G_eography   for  Third   Classes. 
Sydney— G.  B.  Philips  and  Son,  1925. 

Moody,  C.  Philips'  New  Syllabus  Geography   for  Fourth  Classes. 
Sydney— G.  B.  Philips  and  Son,  1925. 

Moody,  C.   Philips'   New   Syllabus   Geography    for   Fifth   Classes. 
Sydney— G.  B.  Philips  and  Son,  1925. 

Ilerbertson,  Howorth  and  Taylor.  The  World  and  Australia.     Mel- 
bourne-Oxford University  Press,  1924. 

Herbertson  and  Howorth,  Senior  Geography,  5th  Edition  Rev.  Lon- 
don—Oxford University  Press,  1923. 
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HISTORIES  OF  CANADA 

1.  "Authorized"     History     of     England.     Toronto — The     r\r;icMillan 
Company,  1926. 

2.  GaiTimell,  I.  History  of  Canda,  B.  C.  Edition.    Toronto — W.  J.  Gage 
and  Company,  1926. 

3.  West,  W.  M.    The  Story  of  World  Progress,  Canadian  Ed.  Chicago — 
Allyn  and   Bacon,    1924. 

4.  Wrong,  G.  M.  High  School  History  of  England,  Rev.  and  Enlarged. 
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5.  Wrong,  G.  M.  History  of  Canada.     Toronto— The  Ryerson  Press, 
1921. 
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1.  Cornisli,  G.  A.  Canadian  School  Geography.     Toronto — J.  I\L  Dent 
and  Sons.  1924. 
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HISTORIES  OF  NEW  ZEAL.\ND 

a.     Histor)-  of  New  Zealand. 

1.  Bottrell,  C.  G.  Civics,  4th  and  Rev.  Edition.     Christchurch — Whit- 
comb  and  Tombs. 

2.  Coad,   N.    E.  The   Dominion   Civisc,  2nd    Edition.      Christchurch — 
Whitcomb  and  Tombs. 

3.  Coad,  N.  E.  A.  History  of  the  Pacific.     Wellington — New  Zealand 
Book  Depot,  1926. 

4.  Condliffe,  J.  B.    A  Short  History  of  New  Zealand.    Christchurch — 
L.  M.  Isitt,  1925. 

5.  Whitcomb  and  Tombs,  The  Story  of  the  Pacific.     Christchurch — 
Whitcomb  and  Tombs. 


b.     History  of  England. 

6.  Grant,  A.  J.  A.  History  of  Europe,  Reissue.     London — Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1924. 

7.  Ilassall,  A.  Modern  European  History,  Books  6-S.    London — Blackie 
and  Son,  1921. 

8.  Mowat,  R.  B.  A  New  History  of  Britain,  Section  3.     London— Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1922. 

9.  Mowat,  R.  B.  A  New  History  of  Britain,  Section   1.  London— Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1923. 
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land Book  Depot,  1926. 

2.  Fairgrieve  and  Young,  Human  Geograjihy   for  Secondary  Schools, 
British  Isles.    London — G.  Philips  and  Son,  1923. 

3.  Fairgrieve  and  Young,  Human  Geograpliy  for  Secondary  Sch(Jols, 
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In  general  the  histories  of  the  same  class  of  any  one  country  are  very  ' 
similar  in  organization  and  content.  A  few  seemingly  contradictory  .'; 
statements  are  sometimes  in  evidence,  but  such  are  probably  inevitable  m  ;. 
view  of  differences  in  viewpoints  and  interpretations;  human  minds  do  not  ^ 
always  see  things  alike.  As  a  whole  the  topics  treated  appear  to  cover  ; 
very  much  the  same  scope,  and  in  general  the  space  distribution  is  very  f 
siiTiilar.  ■ 

In  a  few  ot_the  books  of  the  English  speaking  countries  there  is 
some  atteiitfoh  given  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  Pacific  area  m 
World  affairs,  and  indications  that  the  authors  are  aware  that  the  East, 
as  well  as  the  West,  will  more  and  more  share  the  responsibility  of  direct- 
ing the  future  course  of  civilization.  However,  most  of  the  books  are  o£ 
the  traditional  type  and  do  not  venture  out  into  such  unbeaten  paths. 

.Where  the  relations  between  countries  is  touched  upon  the  major 
portion  of  such  treatment  is  usually  taken  up  with  discussions  of  disputes, 
suspicions,  wars,  and  other  similar  unpleasant  relations  in  such  fashion 
as  to  create  prejudice  and  antagoism,  and  arouse  a  feeling  of  animosity.  - 
Peaceful  relations  between  countries  apparently  call  for  vciy  little  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  authors. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  omit  other  countries  from  the  text- 
books of  any  particular  country,  or  as  mentioned  above,  where  reterence 
is  made  to  other  countries,  peoples,  and  cultures  only  too  often  it  merely 
serves  to  accentuate  unfriendly  relations.     Obviously  the  major  portion 
of  the  history  texts  of  any  particular  country  must  be  devoted  to  the 
history  of  that  countr>',  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
o-reat   development   in   international   understanding   and   good   will,  more 
Attention  must  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  starting  such  develop- 
ment in  the  minds  of  growing  children  for  it  is  they  who  must  determine 
the  course  of  future  events  when  they  take  their  places  as  citizens  of  the 
nations  of  the  World.     Perhaps  we,  do  not  want  much  more  space  in  our 
history  texts  devoted  to  friendly  international  relations  although  that  is 
questionable,  but  if  we  are  to  bring  about  a  better  attitude  and  fuller  know- 
ledc^e  something  "of  the  sort  must  be  done.    There  are  those  who  will  ob- 
iecr  sayin''  that  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  is  already  overcrowded  and 
that  to  add  anything  more  would  be  folly,  but  these  "conscientious  object- 
ors"   need   only  be   referred   to   some   of    our  better   curriculum   reorgani- 
zation work  in  the  United  States.    A  great  deal  of  the  material  of  the 
curriculum  in  American  schools  at  least  is  obselete,  or  unnecessary,  and 
could  be  deleted  without  any  real  loss  to  anyone,  and   probably  this  is 
equally  true  of  other  countries.    Certainly  much  of  the  material  included 
in  supplementary  readers  could  be  of  the  sort  calculated  to  promote  better 
international  understanding  and  respect. 

More  specific  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about 
better  international  relations  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  we 
cannot  close  this  section  without  reiterating  that  if  better  international 
relations  are  really  desired  something  must  be  done  to  start  the  immature 
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